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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——¢@—— 

HE review of the Fleet by the King at Spithead last 
Saturday passed off without a hitch in splendid weather. 
The Royal flotilla left Cowes at 2 o'clock, and steamed through 
the lines of the Fleet, each vessel as she was passed saluting 
the King with three cheers. The progress lasted for more 
than two hours, for a great part of which the King remained 
standing on the upper deck of the ‘Victoria and Albert.’ At 
the close of the review the Admirals and Captains were 
received by the King, and a message was signalled to 
the Fleet expressing his ‘extreme satisfaction” at the 
appearance of the ships and the ships’ companies. A 
severe thunderstorm marred the iluminations at night so 
far as the convenience of the spectators was concerned, 
but enhanced their beauty *by the strange atmospheric effects 
produced. A truly magnificent climax was reached by the 
elevation of the rainbow-hued beams of the searchlights so as to 
form a colossal Gothie arch over the Royal yacht. The Fleet, 
though weaker in numbers than that assembled at the 
Diamond Jubilee, covered an area of some twenty square 
miles, and had a special appropriateness in that, without 
drawing on the Reserve or detaching a single ship from the 
foreign stations, it represented, by massing the Channel, the 
Home, and the Cruiser Squadrons, the naval force immediately 
available for the defence of these islands. On Monday, owing 
to the misty and squally weather, the evolutions, including that 
complicated movement known as the “ gridiron,” had to be 
abandoned, but the King inspected the squadrons under way, 

and signalled his farewell to the departing foreign warships. 
Generals Botha, Delarey, and De Wet arrived last Saturday 
morning at Southampton, where they were met by Lord 
Roberts, Lord Kitchener, and Mr. Chamberlain. Arrange- 
ments had been made that after the interview they should 
proceed to Spithead, have an audience of the King, and 
witness the review. As, however, Mr. Fischer, the Transvaal 
delegate, had boarded their steamer before her arrival, their 
decision to proceed straight to London was not unnaturally 
attributed to his intervention.—One can quite readily under- 
stand that in the present state of feeling on the Continent 
their acceptance of such an invitation might interfere with 
the success of their mission to collect funds for their country- 
men.—An official explanation has, however, since been issued 
on their behalf to the effect that their non-acceptance of the 
invitation was simply due to the inadequacy of their wardrobe, 
and that no discourtesy was intended is sufficiently shown by 
their visit to the King on board the ‘ Victoria and Albert’ on 


Sunday, when they were presented to the Queen and treated 
with a cordiality which they appear to have greatly appre- 
ciated. At Southampton they were “escorted through a 
cheering English crowd by two police inspectors,’ and at 
Waterloo were regularly mobbed by the crowd. On Monday 
the generals proceeded to Holland, where, according to the 
Brussels correspondent of the 7%mes, they have done every- 
thing in their power to avoid arousing anti-English manifesta- 
tions. 


Though the Shah’s arrival in England occurred at a moment 
of national anticlimax, and suffered from the clashing attrac- 
tion of the Boer generals, his reception has not been lacking 
in official prestige or public demonstrativeness. True to the 
example set by his father, the Shah has already visited 
Madame Tussaud’s and one of the principal music-halls, 
where a troupe of performing dogs caused him, so it is said, 
to laugh heartily for the first time since his arrival. But 
then our visitor had only recently undergone the ordeal of his 
first sea voyage, a serious matter for an Oriental of fifty-two. 
On Wednesday he visited the King, on Fridoy he went to 
Woolwich, and a trip to the Crystal Palace, which awoke the 
enthusiasm of his father, is alsoin prospect. Like all Eastern 
potentates, the Shah is said to have been greatly impressed by 
| the regulation of the street traffic by our policemen. It is, we 
suppose, the autocratic action of the man in blue that appeals 
to him. The fascination of the Shah for the “man in the 
street” is somewhat difficult to explain, but is probably due 
to his name, his wonderful bediamonded headgear, and his 
diligence in frequenting popular places of entertainment. 


Thursday’s Times contains some curious items of news from 
China. In the first place, its Shanghai correspondent tele- 
graphs that he learns “from an entirely trustworthy authority 
in the north” that Wang Chih-chun, the newly appointed 
Governor of Kwang-si, hus received secret instructions from 
the Dowager-Empress “to use every endeavour speedily to 
secure the death of the reformer Kang Yu-wei.” In curious 
contrast to this thoroughly old-fashioned Chinese action is the 
telegram from Tientsin which states that “the Viceroy Yuan 
Shih-kai is retaining the services of Captain Menzies, Criminal 
Judge under the Provisional Government, subject to the 
approval of the Chinese Government.” That is, the Chinese 
Government—for the Empress-Dowager is the Government— 
is in one region maintaining the old system of the secret 
assassination of men whom it regards as political un- 
desirables, while in another a great officer of State is 
arranging to have the criminal law administered by a 
European Judge. 


The expulsion of the nuns and monks belonging to the un- 
authorised Orders in France has been completed, and happily 
without bloodshed. The resistance was longest and most deter- 
mined in Brittany, but even there it yielded before the great 
show of force made by the Government. A great deal has been 
said as to the mismanagement of the Government, but, consider- 
ing the inflammable material with which they were dealing, we 
think they may fairly feel satisfied at having got through with- 
out serious explosion, especially as the Royalists were no 
doubt doing all they could to create incidents that would 
damage the Republic. We hold, however, that the Govern- 
ment policy was fundamentally wrong, and that, in spite of 
| the provocation they received, they should have fought the 
clerical enemies of the Republic, not with intolerance and 
oppressive action, but with tolerance and liberty. 





The Cape Parliament met on Wednesday. Sir W. Hely- 
| Hutchinson in his opening speech announced that the with- 
drawal of martial law would be made dependent on the pass- 
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ing of the indemnity Bill. The House would also have to 
deal with indemnity Bills relating to the non-summoning of 
Parliament, unauthorised expenditure, and other matters. 
The Times correspondent, who is much opposed to the present 
Ministry because they would not adopt the policy of sus- 
pension, declares that Sir Gordon Sprigg, by not announcing 
legislation against sedition and the introduction of arms and 
ammunition and the immigration of undesirables, has thrown 
down the gauntlet to his party, has ignored their wishes, and will 
have to retain office by the aid of the Bond. In spite of these 
gloomy forebodings, we think it quite possible that the legisla- 
tion which the Governor thinks necessary for the public safety 
will be passed, and that the Ministry will be able to carry on 
without dependence upon the Bond. We trust, however, that 
there will be no compromise in regard to the disfranchisement of 
all persons guilty of rebellion and treasonable acts, and also 
that there will be a proper Redistribution Bill. We may 
note that the Governor's speech announced that an additional 
£20,000 a year—making the total grant £50,000 a year—would 
be asked for in respect of the Imperial Navy. This increased 
grant was, it appears, agreed to at the Colonial Conference. 


On Saturday last at Barberton Lord Milner received depu- 
tations from the Chambers of Mines and Commerce. He 
pointed out the peculiar position of the Government, which 
was being pressed on the one hand to pass immediately the 
most important measures affecting the present and future 
well-being of the country; and on the other side was being 
urged to make no new laws without first obtaining the 
opinions of all sections of the community. ‘He assured 
them that good progress was being made in all directions, and 
that when the military requirements of the railway were 
lessened the present congestion between the coast and the 
inland towns would be relieved. A Commission was hard at 
work upon a new gold law, the most important measure 
affecting the district, but the mass of evidence taken required 
an immense amount of careful consideration.” Lord Milner’s 
optimism is, we fully believe, well founded. The confusion 
and disorganisation of the country is no doubt very great, but 
all that is wanted is time to put things straight. After all, 
hardly three months ago the war was actually going on. 





The owner of the yacht ‘Ariane,’ on which M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau has recently been cruising in Norwegian waters, has 
published in the F’garo a lively account of their meeting with 
Kaiser Wilhelm in the Sorfjord. During his visit to the 
French yacht the Kaiser charmed every one by his simple, 
courteous ways, his fluent French, his abounding gaiety. He 
asked leave to inspect the yacht, and examined everything 
with the utmost interest,—looking at the engines, even 
questioning the cooks, praising the Breton sailors, and after- 
wards engaging in a long conversation “on a thousand things 
that concern the Navy, philosophy, social and foreign 
questions.” On the same evening the Kaiser entertained the 
French party to dinner on board the ‘Hohenzollern.’ “‘ Rhine 
and Bordeaux wines were drunk, and only French music was 
played,—Auber, Gounod, Bizet, Delibes.”” Dismissing Welt- 
politik, the Kaiser talked with Madame Waldeck-Rousseau 
throughout dinner about the theatre and Parisian fashions. 
Afterwards he showed his visitors his yacht, ‘astonishing M. 
Menier by his intimate knowledge of what French constructors 
have done for the development of pleasure yachts,” and 
even allowed them to inspect the bureaux where four secre- 
taries were engaged in reading and sorting telegrams. Finally, 
when the ‘ Ariane’ sailed on the following day, the Kaiser 
shouted “ Au revoir” and “ Bon voyage” from the bridge. 





At the unveiling of the memorial to the Empress Frederick 
at Homburg on Tuesday the Kaiser paid an eloquent 
tribute to the powerful influence exerted by his “ illustrious 
mother” on education, social life, art, and philanthropy in 
Germany. She was, he said, proud of her Royal and national 
origin, “always concerned to give effect to impressions and 
experiences of her youth in her second home in Germany,” 
and he specially noted her successful labours to extend the 
education and the earning capacity of women. In his sum- 
mary of her many fine qualities he laid stress on her high 
spirits, her courage, her wonderful fortitude and patience in 
suffering. Finally, he described her as earning abiding 


of.the Crown Prince, the head of a happy family cir] 

partaker in all the great incidents and occurrences of ys 
eventful life, the thoughtful consort of the Emperor er 
King in anxious and sorrowful days, the widow in - 
dignified mourning at the early close of her own aun 
There was, in truth, a ring of genuine admiration about thi 
address which is not always to be found in Royal eulogion 
and which will be peculiarly gratifying to English readers, . 





The Report on the volcanic eruption in the West Indies 
summarised in Thursday’s Times, makes most interesting 
reading. Dr. Tempest Anderson and Dr. J. §, Flett, a 
were commissioned to proceed to the West Indies by the 
Royal Society, spent nearly four weeks in the neighbourhood 
of La Soufriére. The account of the eruption, compiled from 
trustworthy sources and confirmed by their own experience a 
Martinique, where they saw at close quarters a very consider. 
able eruption of Mont Pelée, seems to show that there is a 
regular sequence of events in these convulsions of Natura. In 
the preliminary stages there are outbursts of steam, fine dust. 
stones, and the discharge of crater lakes in torrents of boiline 
water and mud. Then, when the throat of the crater is cleared, 
the climax is reached in the overflow of an avalanche of incan. 
descent sand and gases, accompanied by a great black cloud and 
moving with immense velocity. At the crisis of the outburst 
on St. Vincent the whole north end of the island was covered in 
darkness, and the roaring of the mountain was “a long-drawn- 
out, continuous sound resembling the roar of a gigantic animal 
in great pain.” But the most wonderful and sinister feature 
of the whole was the black cloud. That witnessed by the 
investigators from a small sailing boat is described as 
“globular, with a bulging surface, covered with rounded pro- 
tuberant masses, which swelled and multiplied with a terrible 
energy. It rushed forward over the waters, directly towards 
us, boiling, and changing its form every instant. In its face 
there sparkled innumerable lightnings, short, and many of 
them horizontal. Especially at its base there was a con- 
tinuous scintillation. The cloud itself was black as night, 
dense and solid, and the flickering lightnings gave it an 
indescribably venomous appearance.” The touch of this 
cloud meant death to any living thing, the only instances of 
escape where it had descended on the villages being those of 
persons who had shut themselves up in cellars, or had closed 
all doors and windows. 


In an interview with a representative of the Daily Mul 
printed in Wednesday’s issue, General Botha pays a striking 
tribute to the bravery of the British soldier. Describing the 
battle of Colenso, General Botha states that at the first point 
of conflict the Imperial Light Horse and British Regulars on 
the right wing came within sixty yards of the Boers and their 
guns. At Bridle Drift on the left the Boers allowed them to 
come within two hundred yards before opening fire. Here 
General Botha adds, “I must say that I never saw anything 
more magnificent than their charges at this point...... 
their bravery was astounding.” He also gives an interesting 
account of the operations which culminated in the occupation 
and evacuation of Spion Kop, as to the strategic value of which 
position he entertained no doubt. Here the Carolina burghers 
greatly distinguished themselves, though at heavy loss. “To 
give you some idea of the sanguinary nature of the affair, 
when the mist that hung over the mountain during the ascent 
lifted, the burghers found themselves close on the enemy's 
schanzes, and many of them seized the soldiers’ rifles as they 
were preparing to fire, on the alarm being sounded. So close 
were the combatants that the smoke from their rifles inter- 
mingled, and for some time there was confusion.” With 
regard to Colenso, General Botha declares that he fully ex- 
pected his position to be assailed in three places, and that he 
accordingly strengthened these points, keeping “ the inten- 
tion foremost that nothing should be seen by the other side 
of these defensive arrangements.” It is at least a melancholy 
satisfaction to be assured that General Botha admitted that 
our men were splendid. 


On Tuesday was issued as a Blue-book another batch of 
Ladysmith telegrams, which are stated to be published at the 
desire of Sir Redvers Buller, to explain the telegrams which 
passed between him and Lord Roberts,—Sir Redvers Buller 





remembrance as “the loving wife and constant companion 


telegraphing (on February 6th) that he had pierced the enemy's 
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put that it would probably cost him between two 
housand men to relieve Ladysmith, and asking 
whether he should run the risk; and Lord Roberts replying 
that Ladysmith must be relieved “even at the loss you expect. 
What advantage the explanatory telegrams can be to Sir 
Redvers Buller’s case we do not see. They show that Sir 
George White told Sir Redvers on December 4th that he had 
sions for seventy days. They also show that Lord 
rts, though he persisted that Ladysmith must be re- 
isely thought (on January 28th) that “it would | 


osition, 
and three t 


provi 
Robe : 
: ost W 
a Hr better for many reasons for you | /.e.. Sir Redvers } 
to remain on the defensive behind the Tugela until the opera- 
tions I am about to undertake have produced the effect which 
I hope for.” In other words, Lord Roberts was most anxious 
that there should be no unsuccessful action on the Tugela, 





which might necessitate Sir Redvers’s retirement south, and 
must have had a most disastrous effect on Lord Roberts’s plans. 
We presume that Sir Redvers Buller has somehow come to think | 
that Lord Roberts’s telegrams suggest that he should not 
attempt to relieve Ladysmith ; but this they most certainly do 
not if read with ordinary attention. 


Anew Commandant has been chosen for Sandhurst in the 
person of Colonel Kitson, sometime Governor of Kingston 
Military College, Canada. Colonel Kitson, it may be remem- 
bered, gave most valuable evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Military Education; and that evidence, summarised in | 
Tuesday's Z%mes, shows that he is a man of great force of 
character and considerable insight into the character of young | 
men. His chief points are (1) harder work, or, rather, less 
holidays; (2) more rifle-shooting and riding and practical 
horse-mastership ; (3) two months’ camp beside Regulars, the 
cavalry cadets to go without grooms; (4) all cadets to be 
privates for two-thirds of their time and non-coms. for one- 
third, and if they fail as non-coms. they must go or serve for 
a longer period ; (5) practical topographical work ; (6) a higher 
standard for the final examination; (7) better teaching; (8) 
younger officers as teachers; (9) effective inspection by the 
Board of Visitors; (19) fees to be reduced. “Sandhurst 
wants waking up,” said Colonel Kitson. If he acts up to his 
evidence, as we devoutly hope he will, he certainly will wake 
itup. If he sticks to his guns in spite of the murmurs of the 
cadets and the protests of agitated parents, Colonel Kitson 
will not only succeed from the public point of view, but 
become the most popular of Commandants. 


There is to be a British Academy,—but there will be no 
seats for novelists or poets. That is the substance of 
the announcement made on Thursday to the effect that the 
King, acting on the advice of the Privy Council Committee, 
had decided to grant a Charter to the body described in the 
petition presented last January.—z.e.,an Academy aiming at 
the promotion of the study of moral and political sciences 
(history, philosophy, law, politics, and economics), archaeology, | 
and philology. The signatories of the petition, as provided | 
by the draft Charter, become the first Fellows of the Academy, 
and no exception can be taken to the list, whieh includes 
almost every author of real distinction in the branches 
specified. The alternative scheme, so ubly advocated by Sir 
Norman Lockyer—viz., an expansion of the Royal Society in 
accordance with the original interpretation of its Charter— 
laboured under the serious drawback that the Royal Society 
as a whole supported the petitioners. On the whole, we are 
glad that literature was not included in the scope of the new 
Academy. An Academy always becomes in effect a sort of 
Department of State, and “The State shall be my governors, 
but not my critics,” is a principle essential to the health and 
vitality of literature. 





The statistics as to the German revenue published in 
the official Reichsanzetger this week show the difference 
between the actual receipts and expenditure of the Empire 
in 1901 and the estimates for that year. The account for 


military expenditure shows a deficit of about £200,000, and 
the account for naval expenditure a deficit of about £100,000. 
The total income of the Empire showed a decrease in 1901 of 
about £1,350,000, and the total expenditure increased by 
about £1,050,000. This amounts to a deficit of some 
£2,400,000 for the financial year. That is not, of course, a 
very grave matter yer se, but still in a year of profound 





peace the German financiers of the old régime would have 
thought anything in the shape of a deficit somewhat 
alarming. What is serious is a continuing deficit. Ten years 
of deficits of this calibre would be ruin. 

We publish in another column an account of an experiment 
in rifle club organisation made last Saturday on the Surrey 
Downs. The experiment, as will be seen by our corre- 
spondent’s account, was on a very small scale, but it cer- 
tainly seems to have been successful as far as it went. We 


| welcome all such attempts to give organisation and mobile 


qualities to rifle clubs, as they certainly greatly interest the 
members, and so support and encourage this useful move- 
ment. We do not, however, desire that the rifle clubs 
should claim any definite, responsible, and autonomous 
part in our scheme of national defence. Their main use and 
ebject is to act us schools of instruction in rifle-shooting— 
schools in which men can learn the essential duty of the 
soldier before they pass into specific military organisations. 


If they can also become schools—as the Surrey experiment 


seems to suggest is possible—in the simpler kinds of field 
tactics, in scouting, in taking cover, and in other military 
movements, they will certainly add considerably to their 
utility. Men who had not only learnt to shoot in their local 
rifle club, but had also learnt there a few simple facts in con- 
nection with the soldier’s work in the field, would surely be 
more valuable recruits for, say, the Imperial Yeomanry than 


' men who had never fired off a rifle in their lives, as we are 


assured by a correspondence now proceeding in the Daily Mail 
was the condition of a good number of the hastily raised levies 
sent out to South Africa. 


The death of Senussi El-Mahdi at Kanem, reported in last 
Saturday's Times, closes an interesting chapter in the history 
of North Central Africa. According to the Times corre- 
spondent, the Senussi was by no means the sort of Emperor 
and Pope combined of the deserts of North Africa which many 
people imagined him. Instead we are told that he was 
merely a harmless missionary to the Soudanese infidels. 
We ure inclined, however, to believe that the writer in the 
Times errs on the unsensational side almost as greatly as 
others have erred on the sensational, and that, in truth, the 
Senussi wielded a very great power in North Africa, and 
power of a semi-political as well as religious kind. That he was 
a perfectly sincere, if fanatic, Mahommedan we have no doubt. 





There have been two by-elections during the past week, 
one in Ireland and one in Kent. The Irish election, held on 
Monday, was in South Belfast, the vacancy being caused by 
the death of Mr. Johnston, the champion of ultra-Protestant- 
ism. Mr. Dunbar-Buller stood as the official Conservative 
candidate, but he was opposed by Mr. Sloan, a working-man 
candidate of the most extreme Orange, anti-Ritualist, and anti- 
Roman Catholic views. Mr. Sloan was by calling a Protestant 
open-air lecturer. The contest, which was thus between two 
Unionists, was waged with great fierceness, and Mr. Dunbar- 
Buller was hardly able to obtain a hearing at any of 
his meetings, so high did feeling run. In the end Mr. Sloan 
was elected by a majority of 826, he polling 3,795 and his 
opponent 2,969 votes. Mr. Sloan, besides being a Protestant 
lecturer, is a total abstainer and a member of the Amalgamated 
Union of Labour. His exact position in the labour world is 
said to be that of a sub-contractor for the cementing of ships’ 
floors in Messrs. Harland and Wolff’s ship-yard. 

The second election was in the Sevenoaks division of Kent 
on Thursday, and resulted in the return of Mr. H. W. Forster, 
who sought re-election owing to his appointment as Junior 
Lord of the Treasury,—the figures being Forster, 5,333; 
Morice, 4,442. We are not inclined to set exaggerated store 
by the results of by-elections, but it is right to record the 
fact that while the Unionist vote was 1,270 below that of 
1900, the Radical vote was 2,650 above that cast two years 
ago. As Mr. Forster is personally popular, this seems to 
argue that causes were at work outside those generally notice- 
able at by-elections. We may add that while the Liberal 
candidate was very reticent as to his views, he appears to 
be a Home-ruler. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 96. 
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OF THE DAY. 
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FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ENGLAND. 


i he “Colonist” who gives us the benefit of his views in 
the columns of the Daily Express is often somewhat 
truculent in tone and by no means always perfectly in- 
formed, but there is a good deal in his statement in 
Thursday’s issue that Colonists, from the nature of 
their standpoint, often see things that we miss. He 
holds that this is true in regard to our foreign relations, 
and considers that we make far too much of Germany 
and too little of France, though in truth there are 
very strong reasons against our being able to come 
to a good understanding with Germany, and practically 
none against such an understanding with France. On 
the main contention, as our readers know, we entirely 
agree with ‘Colonist,’ but he is very much mistaken 
if he really thinks that the majority of the British 
people do not recognise this fact. Whatever may be the 
position taken up by our Government, there can be no sort 
of doubt as to the attitude of the people. The British 
people are most amicably inclined towards France on the 
one hand, and on the other realise fully that between 
Germany and Britain there are points of difference which 
it is almost impossible to get over. They understand that 
there is no reason why we should not be friends with 
France, but a great many reasons which militate against a 
friendship of an equally lasting kind with Germany. This 
does not, of course, mean that they want to go to war with 
Germany at once, or that they think war with her inevit- 
able, but merely that they recognise a community of 
interests with France which does not and cannot exist in 
the case of Germany. We do not, however, desire 
to dwell in detail upon the point whether “Colonist” 
is right or wrong in thinking that people here do 
not recognise that France, not Germany, is 
potential friend in the European Concert. We will leave 
that question over, and content ourselves with pointing out 
the reasons which draw us and France together, and force 
us and Germany apart. In deciding whether two nations 
are capable of, and fitted for, political friendship and co- 
operation, the essential thing is to study the ambitions and 
aspirations of both. If those ambitions and aspirations 
clash and are antagonistic, then political friendship is not 
possible. If, on the other hand, they occupy different 
fields, and are moving on parallel and not on conflicting 
and opposing lines, there should be no bar to political 
friendship. Let us apply this test to the case first of 
Germany and then of France. Germany's aspiration is 
for a great oversea political and commercial Empire 
founded on sea-power. So is ours, or rather, ours is for 
the maintenance of the political and commercial Empire 
which we already possess. | We have oversea Colonies, 
and Germany wants them. We have sea-power ; Germany 
wants it. We have a world-wide trade and commerce ; 
Germany wants it. It happens, too, that Germany cannot 
satisfy these aspirations and have what she wants without 
taking them away from us. 
Why cannot Germany, for example, get these things from 
other Powers, civilised and barbarous, without interfering 
with us? There isa plentiful tield for German Imperial 
enterprise outside the British Empire. A little reflection 
will give the answer to these questions, and will show 
that if Germany is to satisfy her aspirations, it must 
be at our expense, because as matters are at present 
arranged aggrandisement at our expense is_ the 
line of least resistance, and along the line of least 
resistance nations, like individuals, are bound to 
move. Take the case of the colonies. Germany cannot 
acquire large oversea possessions at the expense of China 


TOPICS 


for fear of Russia. Russia is dreaded by Germany 
with a dread that is hardly realisable here; and 


Germany will do nothing whatever oversea which might 

rovoke a conflict with her terrible Eastern neighbour. 
So with France. Germany per se would greatly like to 
obtain a portion of Merocco, and to get access to sea-ports 
in the Levant and on the coast of Syria; but as we saw 
recently in Morocco, Germa y at once disclaims any 
sort of aspiration that in the least interferes with France. 
Germany wants colonies, but not at the risk of a conflict 
on the Rhine. It is the same with Spanish South America. 


our | 


Why not, it may be said ¥ | 


Germany would like very much to get a lodgement on th 
continent, and especially affects the southern provin = 
Brazil, where there is already a great German po ee of 
But she has been warned that the Monroe donee a 
there, and that the price of colonial expansion nie 
direction is a war with the United States. There rem 
very little but the British Empire. Owing to our pe 
political infatuation for Germany, and our wnwillingnes 
to seem harsh or unfriendly in our dealings with be 
our Colonial Empire is the line of least resistance Th 
history of Damaraland, of Zanzibar, of Samoa, 
Kiao-chow, of the Yangtzse Agreement, of the « deals” 
| between us and Germany and France in the ites 
| lands in West Africa,—all clearly show that we offer 
the line of least resistance. ‘The only case in which 
Germany has dared to wound other susceptibilities than 
ours has been that of the Persian Gulf and Asia Minor 
and there she has only done it, as it were, under cover 
of Brita. Unquestionably, as things now stand, German 
colonial aspirations will only be satisfied at our expense. It 
is the same with sea-power. No one seriously challenges oyy 
command of the sea except the Germans. The Germans 
realise that if they can get a Fleet only half as big as ours 
and if at the same time they can keep us at loggerheads 
with France and Russia, they will have the moral, if not 
the physical, command of the sea. If when their Fleet js 
ready they threaten to join with France or Russia, or 
both, our position will be a most difficult one. The fact 
that German commercial aspirations conflict with ours 
needs no elaboration. Germany—and small blame to her, 
if we look at the matter from her point of view—wants the 
carrying trade, the shipbuilding trade, and also to be the 
great manufacturing country of the world. If she is enter- 
prising enough to achieve this, we cannot, of course, stop 
| her; but it is useless to contend that this aspiration does not 
| conflict with our own most vital aspirations. 

| Now look at the case of France. France has got all 
| 





the colonies she wants, and now that we have wisely 
refused to withstand France in Siam, or to interfere with 
her in South China or in North-West Africa, we have 
really no points of difference. The great African Empire 
of France, which stretches from Tunis to Lake Chad, 
is no more disputed by us than France now disputes 
our occupation of Egypt. Again, France gives us no 
challenge in East Africa. The splendid island-Empire of 
Madagascar is hers, but she makes it no ground for claiming 
to interfere on theSouth African mainland. Itwas Germany, 
not France, who made trouble for us during the South 
African blockade. In fact, France, like ourselves, has got 
all the colonies she wants, and is perfectly content with 
the status quo. It is the same with sea-power. France 
has always had, and means to have, a powerful Fleet, but 
she does not challenge the command of the sea, which she 
in effect recognises as naturally belonging to an island- 
State which cannot live unless the sea is open for her. 
French commerce, again, does not seriously compete with 
ours. Where it is most important it is least competitive. 
We are no more able to supply the world with wines than 
France is able to supply it with coal, iron, and cotton. It is 
true, no doubt, that there exists in Newfoundland a possible, 
| nay, a very serious, source of friction between us and France. 
If, however, there could be a little give-and-take on both 
sides, this problem should find itself solved. We do not want 
to defraud France, but merely to stop a possible source of 
enmity. If France could be made to understand that we 
recognised that she was our natural friend and not our 
rival, she would doubtless be far more inclined to come to 
an agreement. As it is, she imagines that we are always 
the friend of Germany, always ready to vield the things 
| demanded by Germany and never those asked for by her, 
| and so naturally is not anxious to do us a good turn. ‘ It 
we make things pleasant for England, it will beno good to us, 
for next day British statesmen will be visibly slaving away 
at dragging the triumphal car of Germany. ‘Till we have 
some indication that England’s infatuation for Germany 
is passing, and that she will not fall into every trap laid 
in Berlin to embroil her with our ally Russia, why should 
we help England? At present to smooth Britain’s path is 
simply to add more power to Germany’s faithful and long- 
suffering drudge.’ No doubt there is some exaggeration 
in a view thus expressed, but it pretty fairly expresses the 
view of many Frenchmen. If, however, we could convince 
! them that we had ceased to be the drudge of the Kaiser, 
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we should find much greater willingness in France to 
settle outstanding difficulties. 

We have little more to add except to point out, to those 
with us that France is a possible friend and 
is not, that the best way in which to change our 
nternational standpoint, and to cease being at the disposal 
of Germany, and so the artificial, though not the real and 
sateatil opponent of France, is for Englishmen generally 
io give up the foolish habit of Jaughing at and abusing the 
Germans, though all the time tacitly supporting the 
German Emperor. While maintaining due courtesy of 
demeanour to Germany and her autocratic ruler, we ought to 
refuse absolutely to accept his advice or his sympathy in 
regard to our external relations. When he tells us that Russia 
is unfortunately our natural enemy, and that unhappily for 
the peace of the world we and F rance are bound to tight, let 
us not accept the statement as axiomatic, but instead regard 
the true facts. If we do, we shall infallibly come to the 
conclusion that it is Germany, and not France or Russia, 
with which we are forbidden by the force of circumstances 
to come to an agreement and understanding. 


who agree 
Germany 





THE BOER GENERALS. 


TE do not agree that the enthusiastic scenes at 
W Southampton and Waterloo last Saturday were 
altogether unworthy of us as a nation. It is true that the 
memory of the crowd is short, and that a British 
crowd will cheer almost anything from a donkey-cart to a 
Parsee’s hat, but the popular interest in De Wet and the 
admiration for his fighting qualities are perfectly genume, 
and though the records of Botha and Delarey are less 
vivid, the welcome accorded to the three defeated generals 
last week strikes in some respects as true a note as that 
which greeted Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener on their 
return as conquerors. Though there has probably never 
been a war which has been so well understood, or so 
heartily approved, or so keenly followed by the nation at 
large, we are able to forget the bitterness of the long 
struggle, and to do honour, if in somewhat noisy fashion, 
to the representatives of a small people who have stood up 
bravely to a big one. That they have been our own most 
formidable foes does not blind us to the astonishing 
character of their military achievements. The English 
love a first-class fighting-man wherever they find him. 
When we come to examine these achievements, and 
to estimate the value of their services to their country, 
we are obliged at the outset to admit, what is generally 
agreed, that, owing to the want of good generalship 
in the earlier stages of the war, the Boers lost a 
great opportunity. Until the advent of Lord Roberts 
in January, 1900, neither side had employed a general 
of first-class ability. This was all the more discredit- 
able to us, as we had a number of generals with experience 
of war; but it was only to be expected in the untrained 
leviesof ourenemy. Only two of the protagonists of the war 
of 1880 survived to renew the struggle with England, and 
both of these were in their declining years. We should 
have had generals ready-made; the Boers had to create 
theirs. But by the time that the right men had been 
found and given plenary powers, Lord Roberts had struck 
home, and the eventual issue of the struggle was assured. 
It is true that Louis Botha succeeded on the death of 
Joubert to the Commandant-Generalship of the Transvaal 
Forces, and that he was in command at the battle of 
Colenso. But that battle and the subsequent victories of 
the Natal Campaign were won more owing to our own 
deficiencies than to any active strategical policy on Botha’s 
part. He had yet to learn the true strength of the forces 
under his command, to assert his present authority in the 
Councils of the Krygsrad (a body whose powers of inter- 
ference and dissent were as paralysing as the /iberum 
veto): above all, to introduce into the Boer forces a 
discipline and a combination which alone can make a 
victorious army. The refusal to risk a second assault 
upon Ladysmith after the fight on Wagon Hill, the 
confusion of the eventual retreat from his _ positions 
in front of that town, the haif-heartedness ot the defence 
of Botha’s Pass in May, 1901, compel us to deny real 
generalship to Louis Botha until after the capture of 
Pretoria. Similarly, though Delarey was present before 
Kimberley and succeeded Cronje after Paardeberg, the 
greater part of the Western Transvaal was overrun and 








pacified by General Hunter in the early summer of 1900, 
and the Boer general was unable to do anything effective 
until the Iauguration of the guerilla war. 


The only individual whose achievements stand out 
against Lord Roberts’s victorious advance is Christian 
De Wet, and they are remarkable indeed. Despatched 
from Natal as an obscure field cornet with the force 
which was all but in time to relieve Cronje, his first 
exploit is the capture of the great convoy at Riet 
River. This seriously hampered the advance to Bloem- 
fontein and was the direct cause of the exhaustion 
and sickness which retained Lord Roberts for close upon 
two months at Bloemfontein. ‘The daring offensive 
campaign which covered the northward retreat of Olivier’s 
army trom the Colony, and resulted in the notable disasters 
of Sanna’s Post and Reddersburg, and the investment 
of the Colonial division in Wepener, were the products 
of his resourceful brain, and had they been his only suc- 
cesses would alone have secured for him a place among the 
cavalry leaders of history. But they were followed by 
nine months of warfare during which he bade defiance to 
the united forces of a victorious army, infused fresh vigour 
into the flagging patriotism of the Free State, and forced 
his enemy to a vastly increased expenditure of blood and 
treasure if she meant to retain her hold upon South Africa. 
It will be remembered that immediately after De Wet’s 
masterly retreats from Wepener and Dewetsdorp in the 
face of a combination of over thirty thousand men under 
Generals French and Rundle, Lord Roberts determined to 
commence his advance upon Pretoria. This advance was 
made with great rapidity, and Rundle’s division on the 
extreme right flank found itself confronted by the Free State 
Army under Prinsloo and De Wet at Senekal. Hitherto the 
opposition made had been slight, and every mile traversed 
by the advancing host had brought in hundreds of sur- 
renders. The rot appeared to have set in, and when we 
arrived at Pretoria the end of the Boer resistance seemed 
near. We believe that to De Wet alone belongs the 
credit, from his point of view, of having prolonged 
the war. General Rundle met resistance for the first 
time at Senekal, and was unable to advance for two 
months. Not only so, but tempted by Lord Roberts’s 
bold neglect of the unbroken force on his right 
flank, De Wet tried to strike in upon his rear,—and 
succeeded. Hitherto, and more especially since Paarde- 
berg, the Boers had shown a wholesome fear of being out- 
flanked, even at wide distances,—they had retreated all 
along their extended front of some hundreds of miles when- 
ever any British force was north of them. But from the 
day when De Wet overwhelmed the Irish Yeomanry at 
Lindley, and following this up by the capture of eight 
hundred men at Roodeval, threw himself astride of Lord 
Roberts’s line of communication, the Boers abandoned 
their respect for strategic lines, and the Jong era of 
tactical battles, guerilla warfare, and raids upon the rail- 
way setin. ‘The resistance of the Free State, as organised 
by De Wet and encouraged by his example, gave the Trans- 
vaal the breathing-space they required in which to find their 
own generals, and wage war after the same redoubtable 
pattern. This is undoubtedly De Wet’s great claim 
to fame. The surrender of Prinsloo with over four 
thousand men in the Brandwater Basin at the end of July 
was without effect upon the course of the war because De 
Wetescaped. His first dash southward in September com- 
pelled the abandonment of the Free State towns for the 
formation of flying columns to pursue him. This inability 
on our part to hold the conquered country not only encou- 
raged the Boers in their firm belief in the eventual success of 
their cause, but forced the hundreds who had already sur- 
rendered to takeup arms againat the bidding of their burgher 
brethren, and to continue the struggle against an invader 
who was powerless to protect them. In May, 1900, 
it is doubtful whether there were fifteen thousand Boers 
in the field. By November of the same year there were 
probably fifty thousand in arms. With doubtful wisdom 
we retaliated by farm-burning, and the work of conquest 
had to be begun de novo. His second dash south in 
January, 1901, ruined De Wet, though he managed to 
light up a formidable conflagration in the Colony, and 
with the exception of his capture of Colonel Firmin’s camp 
on Christmas Day of that year, he never struck a real blow 
again. No doubt this was partly due to the pressing 
attentions of our own columns, but we hold that there were 
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other causes for his eclipse. In the first place, he may 
be said to have acquired a veritable passion for evasion ; 
his object was less to strike often and strike hard—as 
he had done in the days of his greatness—than to elude 
his pursuers, and he frequently did this at the cost 
of his followers, who were continually asked to sacrifice 
themselves for his safety. Secondly, there is, unfortu- 
nately, no doubt that he grew embittered by the terrible 
struggle, and allowed himself to sully his great name 
as a leader by acts of brutality which it is impossible 
to condone. The shooting of Morgendaal may or may 
not have been justifiable, but nothing can palliate the 
method of his death; and the blow given to an unarmed 
British officer who was a prisoner in his hands De Wet 
would himself have been the first to condemn a year 
previously. Nor was this coarse brutality confined to 
his enemies ; his own followers were even more the victims 
of his passion. Jience they fell away from him more and 
more, he rarely had an army to lead, and his influence over 
the latter stages of the war was consequently almost wil. 
Nevertheless, no one who remembers the wide-reaching 
effects of his victories in 1900; above all, no one who has 
ever felt the terrible vigour of his attacks, will deny to 
De Wet the title of a fighting general. To borrow a 
phrase from Lord Kitchener's despatches, his “ bag” first 
and last was over four thousand men and nine guns, to 
sav nothing of stores of well over a million pounds in 
value. 

As De Wet’s star declined, so did those of Louis Botha 
and “ Koos” Delarey grow brighter. They appear to have 
possessed the very qualities that were wanting in the Free 
Stater, and in the latter stages of the war showed both 
generalship and organising power. Above all, they were 
strict disciplinarians, and succeeded in controlling their 
men under most diflicult cireumstances to a marvellous 
degree. We do not mean to say that no excesses were com- 
mitted,—Vlakfontein and Baakenlaagte are sad evidence 
to the contrary. But we do maintain that there has never 
been a guerilla warfare conducted with such humanity on the 
part of the guerillas, and we gladly give the Boer generals 
credit for this outstanding fact. If we consider the 
character of the warfare they were conducting, their 
immense power over their men is all the more remarkable. 
If Diviser pour vivre et concentrer pour combatire was 
Napoleon's motto for a European war, with guerilla tactics 
it becomes a necessity. Some sudden, staggering blow 
would be deait at a column or a garrison; but by the 
time our troops had been concentrated to punish the 
enemy he had vanished and dispersed. The Boer concen- 
tration being thus broken up by our columns, the order, 
“To your tents, O Israel!” sent the individual Boer 
back to his farm for weeks or months, often out of the 
area of war altogether. There he was to find food and 
rest till the opportunity for another blow came. It is 
one thing to fight bravely when kept at full tension 
and with the colours; but even in the days of Cin- 
cinnatus it was considered heroic to return from the 
plough, and from the society of an anxious family, to some 
desperate attack upon a brave enemy. That iniiuence must 
indeed have been great that could make men alternately 
agriculturists and heroes. No doubt the Boers reversed 
our methods of supplying an army in the field. We with- 
drew our veterans (because, unlike the Boers, they grew 
sick of fighting) and supplied their place with the rawest 
of recruits who could “neither ride nor shoot.” They 
shed their more faint-hearted comrades to our columns, 
and ended the war with men who had so supreme a con- 
tempt for death that they charged knee to knee two deep 
against formed infantry, an operation which was declared 
impossible of execution by our cavalry at the very outset of 
the war ! 

Nor was the conduct of the war in its later stages con- 
fined to the independent efforts of local leaders. ‘Though 
we did all we could to cut off the various commandos, 
strategical plans of the widest were laid and the different 
leaders in the east and west and south were always operating 
on a combined system. Communication appears never to 
have been interrupted between the rebels in the extreme 
south and the Administration in the north. Meetings of the 


chief Boer generals were frequently held in defiance of our 
blockhouses and our columns, and the organisation of this 
constant intercommunication when all the appliances for 
telegram or signal were gone is one of the wonders of the 
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_ generalship, will need considerable modification, 


. rita. 
| campaign, and of itself a proof of generalship. We sh 
| not be surprised if, when we come to know the Boer nel: all 
| the verdict of * The Times History of the War,” that ries 
strength lay in their tactical system rather than in their 
e 





OPINION AND INTERCOURSE IN POLITICAL 

LIFE. . 
FPFNHE letter from “Civilian” which will be found iy 

another column will probably surprise a great number 
of readers. They will find what they have alwavs su 
posed to be one of the best characteristics of Englishmen 
peremptorily challenged. The severance of political from 
personal feeling, which they regard as the distinguishing 
characteristic of English public life, the one virtue which 
we have and other men have not, seems to “ Civilian” 
no virtue at all. He calls this “ extraordinary tolerance ” 
a fetish, and evidently has a higher opinion of foreigners 
to whom it is unknown than of his countrymen who on 
wont to plume themselves on its possession. ‘The seat 
of the mischief, he thinks, is the House of Commons. 
Out of Parliament the practice of this so-called virtue 
needs at least an effort; in Parliament it has become 
second nature. The Members are there to play a game 
and each side learns to look upon its opponents as upon ~~ 
many pieces which are indispensable to playing it properly. 
“This,” says “ Civilian,” “1s very well in school life, but 
it is a serious matter when the interests of the country 
are at stake.” He would have Mr. Swift MacNeill’s nod 
not returned and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s jn. 
vitation declined. Has not the one declared himself a 
Pro-Boer and the other talked of “methods of barbarism”: 
We do not think that “ Civilian’s ” criticism deserves to be 
put aside off-hand. To be unlike almost every other nation, 
and most of all unlike our nearest neighbours, is not ot 
necessity a virtue. That we are unlike the rest of the 
world does not admit of question. In France the divisior 
of parties extends to the whole field of private life. I 
influences a man’s action in society just as much as hi: 
action in politics. Parties do not associate with one another. 
The Royalist sees nothing of the Republican, the Republican 
does not visit the Bonapartist. They meet in the Senate or 
in the Chamber, and there, except when there is a “scene” or 
an “incident,” they can practise the necessary courtesies. 
But they are no more than the courtesies of the duel, the 
salute before the attack. They can meet with arms in 
their hands, but their intercourse must go .no further. 
Outside Parliament they live among their own people 
and mix only with men with whom they have the tie of 
common political antecedents. Why are we to assume that 
all this is wrong? It is natural, it is honest, it is the 
action of men who mean what they say. It has none of 
the unreality inseparable from the English system; it 
brings men in contact with tacts as they are. It may be 
that when party feeling runs high people too easily come 
to believe that only bad men can possibiy be of the 
opposite way of thinking in State matters; but if this is 
their genuine conviction, why should they strive to disguise 
it? On the Continent, for the most part, there is no such 
unreal concealment of natural feelings; it is only in 
England that men “ look to the opinion of the Opposition 
more than to the vital interest of the State,” and blindly 
worship “ tolerance and conciliation.” 

“Civilian” may be logical; that we do not deny. 
Natural passions are apt to be logical. But most of the 
progress of the world has been secured at the expense of 
the logic of passion, and we think that in the present 
instance the general law holds good. Do French polities 
or English politics present the more attractive picture at 
this moment? Is it better for men to be flying at one 
another's throats or eating one another's dinners? 
“ Civilian” has no doubt upon this point. He is all for 
the throats. ‘To dine witha man is to condone his errors, 
and he refuses to draw any distinction between political 
error and moral error. Indeed, of the two political error 
may be the worse, because its results may be the more 
mischievous. ‘The private criminal injures an individual ; 
the public criminal injures the whole community. A 
murderer's victims are few ; a Pro-Boer might conceivably 
have caused the death of thousands. 'The answers to this 
reasoning are two,—one relating to facts, the other relating 
to morals. The former points to the amenities of English 
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Jitical life as their own justification. There is an amount 
of forbearance, of good temper, of placableness, of general 
ood feeling, which could not coexist with the habitual 
“tolerance for which ‘“ Civilian yearns. No doubt the 
ha bit of mind engendered by these qualities tends to make 
a regard politics more as a game than as a battle. But 
where is the harm of this? It does not prevent the game 
from being played with all the necessary zeal. The Whips 
are no less watchful, the Members no less eager about the 
result of the division, because the two lobbies have con- 
tributed guests to one another's tables for weeks past. The 
better knowledge of each other which is thus gained is all 
to the good. It enables them to draw a line between 
men’s public and private characters, between what they 
are while playing the game and what they are when the 
ame is over, Which is altogether humanising. There are 
other things in life besides polities, and the advantage of 
the English system which so shocks “ Civilian = As that it 
enables these other things to grow and flourish side by side 
with politics. Common tastes, common pursuits—all that 
draws men together and disposes them to intercourse and 
friendship—exist equally in all parties, and their separa- 
tion from politics leaves the field open for their natural 
Should we be any better citizens or better 

patriots if we held no intercourse with men with whom 
we agreed perhaps in everything save politics ? We 
should immensely narrow our range of interests outside 
politics, but that is the only result that is likely to 
follow. 

The answer from the moral point of view is that what 

may seem to us political convictions of the worst order 
are perfectly compatible with excellence in other ways. 
“Civilian” in his present mood no doubt believes that 
every Nationalist isa scoundrel and every Little Englander 
atraitor. If chance brings him into the company of either 
variety of political opinion, he will probably see reason to 
revise his conclusions on this head. In point of fact, he is 
in the same stage as regards political error as all Europe 
was six centuries ago as regards theological error. Heresy 
implied moral guilt, therefore let the heretic be burnt. 
If “Civilian” is not prepared to go this length about 
political error, it is because his ideas of punishment are 
those of his generetion, and he would hardly take the life 
even of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. But this does 
not affect his moral judgment of his opponents’ conduct. 
They are not merely mistaken, they are morally wrong, and 
being such, they are no fitting associates for virtuous people. 
We notice that “ Civilian ” speaks of himself as having come 
home after some years’ service abroad, during which he 
has mixed, it may be, with none but those who have either 
the same views as his upon political questions or else have 
no views at all. He does not realise that what underlies 
the political tolerance which so offends him is the know- 
ledge that political error does not really bring moral error 
with it. That was once the creed of politicians as it was 
of theologians, but for both of them it is an outworn creed. 
We know by experience that Whigs and Tories, Liberals 
and Conservatives, Unionists and Home-rulers, may be 
equally good men, and in all matters which do not involve 
politics equally good citizens. When once this becomes 
clear, the motive for intolerance disappears. Why should 
we not tolerate men with whom we have no disagreement, 
except in one particular field of human lifey The part of 
the reasonable and reasoninz man is to separate that par- 
ticular field from all the rest, and so set free the remainder 
from the restrictions which in no way apply to them. 

“Civilian” may perhaps urge that to this as a general 
rule he makes no objection. He only protests against its 
universal application. He would allow that good men 
may take opposite views about the London Water Bill, 
and even about the Education Bill. But when the country 
is engaged in a great war party distinctions disappear, and 
the only possible or permissible division is into patriots 
and traitors. We have no quarrel with this division where 
acts are concerned. The man who sympathises with the 
enemy in opinion cannot make his sympathy overt without 
becoming a traitor, and then he has no right to complain 
if he meets with the treatment reserved for traitors. But 
so long as the sympathy is only a matter of opinion it has 
the same claim to tolerance as divergence of theological 
opinion. And of one thing we may be sure. If “Civilian” 
tries to draw a line beiween one error of opinion and 
another, to say of this that it need not stand in the way of 


working. 


| perambulate the arena in all the pomp and circumstance of 


esteem or liking, and of that that it is an insuperable bar to 
esteem or liking, he will find drawing the line between 
them a hopeless business. The distinction does not lie in 
the opinions themselves; it lies in the mind of the man 
who contemplates them. That to which he is indifferent 
seems to him of no importance, consequently it need be no 
barrier against intercourse or even friendship. That about 
which he really cares seems to him vital, consequently 
agreement about it is « condition precedent of any inter- 
course beyond what is purely formal. And so the narrow- 
; ing process goes on until at last he mixes only with men 
' of his own way of thinking on all points. We prefer the 
English temper, and the miscellaneous dinners which come 
of it. 





MILITARY IDEALS. 


}7 E note, but not without a certain sense of regret, the 
‘, ,action expressed in the Press at the news that 
Lord Loberts and the Secretary of State for War are to 
witness the German military manceuvres in September. 
Needless to say, we think it is useful as well as conducive 
to international comity that Lord Roberts should see 
all that the Germans have to show him in the way of 
military tactics and military organisation. Such acts of 
international courtesy between the great commanders of 
foreign nations and our own should be by no means dis- 
couraged, for in the possible, even if improbable, event of 
hostile encounters they may do something to mitigate the 
ferocity of war. Again, no one can wonder that Mr. Brodrick 
should be deeply interested in seeing with his own eyes the 
German organisation, and learning on the spot from the com- 
mander of genius who will be with him the practical effect of 
the operations he will see carried out. We can imagine 
nothing more intellectually stimulating than to hear Lord 
Roberts’s daily and hourly criticism of the German disposi- 
tions during a series of manceuvres. We sincerely trust, how- 
ever, that the statesman responsible for our military policy 
will not let his mind be captivated or biassed by the 
German military ideals with which he will be brought into 
contact, and that even if he remains unaffected by the 
magnificent spectacle, as we do not doubt will be 
the case, the general effect of his visit will not be to 
turn British public opinion too much in the direction of 
the German military system, and make people here imagine 
that it is by pursuing German ideals that we shall reform 
our system of national defence and establish it on a firm 
basis. We have plenty of lessons to learn in regard to all 
sorts of military problems, but if we are wise the solution 
of those problems will not be “‘made in Germany,” but 
will be discovered by making use of our own experiences in 
South Africa. We must not, of course, shut our eyes to 
| anything that the Germans or any one else can teach us, 
but we strongly deprecate the notion that the eyes of our 
soldiers and of our people generally should be riveted on 
the German Army. If they are, we shall learn false and 
unlearn true lessons. 


We shall, of course, be called pedantic and “fussy” for 
insisting on this point, yet the danger is a real one. The 
splendour of the German organisation, the vast masses of 
men moving without trouble or confusion over a huge area, 
the precision of the working of the whole machine, and 
the apparently irresistible force displayed cannot but pro- 
duce a certain impression on men’s minds unless all that is 
seen is perpetually corrected by what is unseen,—the 
power of a group of sharpshooters in a ditch not disclosed 
by even a tiny curl of smoke to stop the advance of, or even 
to hurl in ruin, the bravest masses of infantry or cavalry 
moving a mile and a half away. All the magnificence and 
power of an army organised, trained, and mancuvred as 
is the German are visible. All its weakness when con- 
fronted with the reality of war is invisible. In truth, 
its tremendous visible streneth is its weakness. Just as the 
wiry little Japanese wrestler prefers to engage a man of size 
and weight because he uses that size and weight to work their 
own overthrow, so the skilful opponent of a closely organised 
army will use its weight and pressure to bring it to ruin. 
No resistance is offered to the sudden outburst of strength 
of the giant, and as a consequence he falls overwhelmed 
| by his own force. But, as we have said, all the limiting 

conditions of modern war will be unseen at the German 
/manceuvres. We shall only see the splendid giant 
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war. The men themselves will be magnificent human 
beings physically, and will be endowed with high moral 
qualities such as ready obedience and intelligence. Their 
arms and equipment will not only be perfect in design, but 
will be used with the utmost efficiency and accuracy. The 
horses, again,will seem the best trained and the most useful in 
the world, and when the green sward shakes to the thunder 
of twenty thousand hoof-strokes how difficult it will be to 
repress the feeling that German courage joined with an 
organisation so perfect and so well devised must carry 
all before it. If numbers, willingness to die, arms of 
precision, and a Staff equipped with the best maps and the 
best system of field telegraphs were all that is required 
to win battles, then indeed the German Army would be 
irresistible, and the best thing we could possibly do would 
be to copy it blindly. But there are other things in war 
than the qualities which are specially conspicuous in the 
German Army, as the German Army will find if it ever has 
to face a foe who does not “play the ¢ se” on the 
approved European model, but fights as, say, Stonewall 
Jackson’s men fought in the American Civil War. We 
have already got plenty, perhaps too much, of the military 
commodities which can be obtained from Germany. What 
we want is to acquire the other part of the “ whole art of 
war.” We want, in truth, to develop a military ideal of 
our own, partly based on the special characteristics of 
our own people, and partly on the physical experience of 
modern war conditions which we acquired in South Africa. 
To create this military ideal of our own, and not merely 
to copy the German military ideal, should be our aim. 

What should be our military ideal? We cannot, of 
course, as mere civilians, attempt to lay it down in detail, 
but it is not hard to say how it might be discovered. We 
want, now that the war is over, to see all the details scanned 
closely in regard to the behaviour of the troops, in order to 
discover what system of fighting proved best under modern 
war conditions. We shall, no doubt, be told at once that 
no one system proved perfect, and that the system of attack 
or defence to be adopted must vary in accordance with a 
hundred special circumstances, such as the nature of the 
ground, the nature of the enemy, the relative numbers of the 
enemy, and so on and so on. But if that is so, as it certainly 
is, what is most wanted in troops is adaptability,—ie., 
the power to fight in the way required by the emergency 
of the moment. But adaptability is a matter of train- 
ing. Thus to a great extent the problem resolves itself 
into the discovery of the best system for training men to 
be adaptable, and to be able at a moment's notice to adopt 
the system of fighting required. We must, that is, give 
ourselves the most elastic army possible. But to obtain 
that we must make the individual soldier as accomplished a 
combatant as possible. As far as possible our soldiers 
must not be shut up in water-tight compartments with 
certain specialised duties which they must never overstep. 
It is very largely because they did not over-specialise, and 
because it was never quite decided whether they were 
cavalry or infantry, that the Imperial Yeomanry did 
so well in the late war. They were ready to take on any 
work that came to hand without any one objecting,— 
“This is a piece of work that ought only to be done 
by infantry, or cavalry,” as the case may be. Of course 
there must be a certain amount of specialisation, as, for 
example, in the matter of gunners and sappers, but we are 
sure that in many instances there has been a tendency in 
the British Army for soldiers to think particular forms of 
fighting outside their province. For example, if digging is 
required, the tendency is to think that digging ought only 
to be dowe by sappers. Yet in truth, as we have said, the 
object should be to make each combatant able to use as 
large a number of the instruments of war as possible. 
We should like to see every infantry regiment capable of 
providing men to do cavalry work, and every regiment of 
cavalry able, if required, to fight on foot as well as the 
infantry. 

Apart, however, from training, we want an Army entirely 
different from that of Germany. Our Regular Army 
must always be a professional force, with its duties those 
of an Imperial gendarmerie. Some of these professionals, 
though not many, will be required to do the work 
of Imperial defence at home. The rest will be always 
abroad. Below these we must have a large non-pro- 
fessional Army, in the nature of Yeomanry and Militia, 
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does temporary training. Below these, again shoul 

Volunteers, and below these a force based on rifle . 

or similar organisations, which should act rather clubs 
school of musketry and as a reservoir from whicl — 
should be drafted into other bodies than as a Pb — 
direct fighting value of its own. We give an Pic, : 
where of a minute peace experiment designed to wy ih 
possibility of using rifle clubs directly in war ; but th - 
that experiment was interesting and seamed encouraai” 
we do not suggest for a moment that the rifle clubs pb j 
be regarded as a substitute for any other armed rie 
They must at the best be regarded as supernumerary Bs 
teaching men to shoot, in supplying guides, and poseilily 
in placing themselves at the disposal of the military 
authorities for local purposes they may, however, be f 
real use. ‘ . —? 


But if this is to be the nature of the British military 
forces, and if adaptability and elasticity of training for al 
arms are to be aimed at, our military ideals will certainly 
be very far removed from those of the Germans, ani 
imitation of German methods will be out of place. Wedo 
not, of course, suggest that the German system does not 
suit the Germans. Very likely it does so. “All we contend 
is that it does not and cannot suit us, and that anything 
which strongly suggests to our people the need of copying 
the German military system is to be greatly regretted, ~ 





A DOUBTFUL ALARM. 


May last a writer in Justice, the organ of the Social 

Democratic Federation, called attention to the “ con. 
spiracy of silence” with which, as he alleged, the 
“capitalist Press” had treated the Socialist movement, 
Never was a coat-tail trailed with more splendid success, 
Within two months and a half of the delivery of this 
challenge, and at almost the earliest possible moment after 
its pages had ceased to be engrossed by Parliamentary and 
Coronation intelligence, the Times has come out with an 
opening article, extending to three and a half columns, of 
a series on “ Municipal Socialism,” and a leader to drive 
its lessons home and prepare us for more. Hardly any- 
thing which serves to rouse general interest in the working 
of local government can fail to prove of some public 
advantage, and as the writer of the new series in the 
Times 1s one who, in dealing in the same paper last winter 
with the alleged “crisis in British industry,” exhibited 
very considerable powers of description and exposition, 
we welcome his projected excursion into this other field. 
Yet, as it seems to us, he would have led off more effectively 
if he had not devoted the first article of the new series to 
the task of persuading us that our Town and City Coun. 
cils are proving themselves the agents, none the less 
eflicient in that capacity for being generally unconscious of 
it, of an international Socialist propaganda. A discussion 
of the disadvantages and dangers connected with the 
employment of large numbers of workmen under public 
authority, the accumulation of local Debt, the growth of the 
burden of local taxation, and the relative efficiency of 
public and private management of various undertakings of 
general utility,—all this, if competently done, is an im- 
portant service. But the attention of the average English 
reader is not likely to be best bespoken, or his appre- 
hensions to be most gravely roused, by an elaborately 
serious exposé of the “Socialist idea” as set forth in a 
long resolution passed at a Conference held in Paris two 
years ago, or as illustrated by the fact that more or less 
well-known Socialist organisations in this country desire to 
see our municipalities behave as several of them are 
behaving. ‘“ What in the world,” the ordinary urban 
Englishman will be apt to say, “does it matter to me, 
or to my Town Council, whether a gathering of for the 
most part little-known persons assembled in Paris in 1900 
did or did not declare that certain lines of municipal 
action would ‘prepare and facilitate the coming of 
the Collectivist State’ + Who cares what resolutions are 
passed in Paris or elsewhere by an obscure cosmopolitan 
assembly of very doubtfully representative quality” And 
if its members, whoever and wherever they may be, hail 
as ‘embryos of the Collectivist State’ our electric tram- 
cars, gas and water supply, public baths, schools and 
police-force, who could wish to deny them any pleasure 





—i.e., a force which as a rule is not embodied, but only 





they can derive from the recognition; ” ‘Then with regard 
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to the avowedS 
surely the bar 
neutralise any 
conjured up 10 


ocialist organisations in the United Kingdom, 
e recitation of their names is enough to 
alarm which might conceivably have been 
afew timid breasts by the first mention of the 
robably hitherto unheard-of Conference of International 
Socialists in 1900. With every desire to meet the Times 
writer half-way whenever possible, who is there whose flesh 
will oblige by creeping at the discovery that the policy 
now being pursued by many of our Town and City Coun- 
cls is viewed with cordial satisfaction by the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, the Independent Labour Party, and the 
Fabian Society ¢ : we oo 

We do not for a moment question the sincerity or 
earnestness of any one of these bodies. They all aim at 
the nationalisation, or municipalisation, or communisation 
of most things,—probably, in the end, of almost every- 
thing. They all are ready and glad in the meantime to 
take what they can get, and they all have intermediate as 
well as final policies, in the furthe nance of which they wel- 
come all possible co-operation, and particularly that of 
There are perceptible shades of 
manner in which they express 
their aspirations. The Fabians, as might be supposed, 
are specially careful to avoid throwing themselves 
into any needless or premature conflict with the forces 
of public opinion. Their method of action is, above all, 
that of leavening thought and feeling, and so bringing about 
a steady “process of evolution towards the Co-operative 
State.” In that process, as we gather, there are to be no 


municipal bodies. 
difference in the 


shocks or breaches of continuity, which would be likely to | 


entail reaction and retrogression. ‘This smoothness of 
progress seenis not to be quite so essential a feature of the 
policy of the Independent Labour Party. 


stage of advance may be reached when a decisive leap 
forward may be considered possible and desirable, aud 
may be insisted on at the risk of conflict. On the part of 
the Social Democratic Federation, the idea of combat—if 
we may take as their authorised exponent Mr. J. Hunter 
Watts, the writer who has succeeded in “ drawing” the 
Times—is more or less definitely contemplated at a much 
earlier stage. 
should seek to capture seats on municipal bodies, not merely 
with aview to influencing, and as far as possible controlling, 
the administration by those bodies of powers enjoyed under 
the existing law, but also in order to lead them on all 
suitable occasions into 
authorities. The prospect of such collision is welcomed 
by Mr. Watts as likely to be realised in connection with 


attempts on the part of the capitalist class to interfere | 


with developments of municipal trading. ‘ Let us,” says 
this fierce writer, ‘remove the reproach that we are a ‘law- 
abiding people,’ for that term, shaped as a compliment on 
the glib tongues of politicians, means only that we are 
statute-respecting fools.” This kind of thing has a faintly 
grim appearance, no doubt, especially when reprinted within 
the same week as that of the publication in other quarters 
of incitements to Nonconformists to join, after the 
passage of the Education Bill, in removing the reproach 
which weighs, though from a different point of view, so 
heavily on the soul of Mr. Hunter Watts. 

Yet even so we do not feel able to indulge in the alarms 
which the Times correspondent desires to arouse, or to look 
upon either the Social Democratic Federation or the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party or the conceivably more insidious 
Fabian Society as a body whose approval of any municipal 
course of action need be regarded as establishing a power- 
ful, if not conclusive, presumption that a path of danger 


has been entered upon. The most noxious by far of | 


the offences charged by this writer against the propa- 
gandists of Socialism in this country is the publica- 
tion in a halfpenny magazine printed at Glasgow for 


childven’s reading of a letter from Paris dwelling on | 
the duty of learning early to hate clericalism and | 


capitalism, and expressing the hope that children 
brought up under such genial inspirations might influence 
their hesitating parents to bear aloft the red flag bravely 
against bourgeoisie, altars, and thrones. That, no doubt, 
Is poisonous rubbish, and might be productive of lament- 
able results—in France. But neither in Scotland nor in 
England, as we believe, do such appeals awaken any 
Tesponsive echo. The passion for equality, and particularly 





With them | 
we hear of education indeed, but of “education towards | 
revolution, ’—a phrase which appears to suggest that a | 


In Mr. Watts’s opinion, resolute Socialists | 


collision with the legislative | 


for levelling-down, which is the heart and essence of foreign 
Socialism does not flourish, if indeed it exists, in this 
country, and there are no indications which have come to 
our knowledge that its growth is likely to be seriously 
stimulated by the diffusion of incitements from abroad. 
If Englishmen are found increasingly favouring the under- 
taking of any industries of whatever kind—whether of pro- 
duction or of transport—by the State or by municipalities, 
the reason will be found not in their having accepted 
any particular set of social or economic doctrines, but in 
their having become convinced that in the case of those 
particular industries public convenience will be best served 
by public management. If that conclusion should be 
reached, and if, as may happen, some individuals suffer, we 
may be well assured that the blame will rest, not on 
Socialist teachers, English or foreign, but on those who 
have so mismanaged their trade as to rouse a general 
outery for its being taken out of private hands. There 
are plenty of drawbacks to public management in many 
| cases; but, on the other hand, it is often very sue- 
| cessful indeed, notably in the svsiems of water supply 
| and electric traction in great provincial towns. Much 
| will always depend en local circumstances, and still more 
| on the class of persons who engage in the work of local 
government. But it is a pity that a discussion of the 
subject, which is pretty sure to be in many ways useful 
and informing, should be prejudiced at the outset by the 
conspicuous exhibition of a parti pris. 
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LOVE-MAKING, OLD AND NEW. 

Cae other day, while glancing down the columns ot 
‘Answers to Correspondents” in a journal of repute, 

we came across one to this effect :—‘ Regina (Malvern).— 

It is not at 

With 


| Has your fiancé read Lecky'’s ‘Map of Life’? 
| all difficult to read, and seems just what he wants. 
| regard to philosophy and logic, there are several excellent 
| elementary works published dealing with these subjects, 
| notably Jevons’s little book on logic, which has not yet been 
| superseded by more pretentious works.” Now here we 
| evidently have a young lady desirous of educating her fiancé 
up to her own standard, and calling in aid from outside to her 
| assistance. Is not this a significant change indeed from the 
| old-fashioned days when the hero of a book had the heroine 
intellectually under his thumb, so to speak, for the whole 
three volumes? We all know the delightful way in which our 
favourite works of fiction used to undulate along. The hero 
| makes the acquaintance of a beautiful, blushing girl, whose 
| simple white robes are as innocent and sweet as her maiden 
| fancies. How happy a destiny, he thinks (in chap. 2), to be 
| entrusted with the care and guardianship of this delicate 
| flower! He then proceeds to the wooing, and after sufficient 
| incident to justify the three volumes, the heroine disappears 
| from our delighted gaze on the stalwart arm of her gallant 
| husband. 
| Or perhaps there was another variety of entertainment 
' offered to the public. The heroine is a self-willed, impulsive, 
| yet withal radiant personality, who is determined to dislike 
| the hero, while he on his part is determined to overcome that 
| aversion and turn it into a “ warm regard.” (How the familiar 
| words come back to one!) For our own part, this second motiy 
| was by far the favourite. We all know the methods employed 
| by the stern, self-contained, unbending hero to subdue his 
| chosen lady,—the request that she will not ride the black 
horse, ‘ Tippoo,’ without his consent, and the catastrophe that 
| follows when Lady Disdain mounts ‘Tippoo,’ and is thrown 
on a desolate moor,—desolate for all she knows, that is, for 
the hero, superbly mounted on an equally ferocious steed, 
‘Surajah Dowlah,’ appears on the scene at once, and supports 
| his self-willed lady-love to one of those convenient little 
| cottages of fiction that are occupied by obliging old women 
who provide a spotless parlour and an easy chair for the 
heroine to listen to her lecture in. After adelightful little meal, 
in which wild strawberries and bowls of milk play an important 
part, the heroine is taken home, riding meekly by the side of 
her cavalier, whose presence has a magical effect upon Master 
‘Tippoo. But the book is not all taken up with pleasure 
excursions by any means. Far from it. The hero devotes 








most of his time to training the mind of his lady-love, who 
iis gently led on from point to point till he can congratulate 
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himself on having taken her through a modified College 
course. 

There must be some who remember the methods employed 
by John in “The Wide, Wide World” to fit Ellen to be bis 
consort,—the pages of history which she had to peruse, the 
French moral anecdotes that he told in society with a keen 
eye for signs of intelligent participation on Ellen’s speaking 
countenance, and the astronomical studies which she had to 
say she liked. In another book by the same gifted authoress 
we are told, speaking of the heroine, that the hero “took her 
hands from pots and pans and put into them philosophies” ; 
while in another charming work the honeymoon was devoted 
to the study of Hebrew. But those days, it would seem, are 
past. The present-day heroine has changed all that. It is 
her turn now to teach French, and she begins with an easy 
little phrase that any man can master in a few seconds,—Place 
aux dames. Nor is she behindhand in the teaching of philosophy. 
Modern heroes have to learn a good deal of it. Can we imagine 
the heroine of the present day submitting to dictation in 
the way that was the joy of her predecessors? If the modern 
hero were to presume to offer advice, he would find himself 
in a book within a month as an interesting psychological 
study. Orcould we imagine, say, Miss Fowler’s heroines sitting 
meekly with their needlework, picking up such crumbs of wit 
and wisdom as their fiancés might let fall within their reach ? 
No, indeed, the heroine of the twentieth century will not 
submit to be bored by any one, least of all by her reigning 
fiancé. And here we touch upon the chief difference between 
the old and the new style. The old-fashioned works of fiction 
to which we have alluded were planned on a simple method 
that left nothing to be desired. Every Ellen had her John, 
so to speak, and there was the whole plot at a glance. But 
the modern heroine knows better than that. It is almost 
necessary to keep a slip of paper in one’s book to help one to 
remember which is the present fianc?, so that there may be no 
needless confusion of thought and the reader’s mind left free 
to grapple with the mental crises and problems of the heroine. 
Modern novel-readers will sympathise with the little girl who, 
on reading Mignet’s “ French Revolution” for the first time, 
asked wearily, “‘Hadn’t I better put an asterisk against the 
names of those who weren't guillotined?” Some of us find 
it very difficult to remember who were guillotined by the 
heroine and who were not. 

Again, we have mentioned the problems and mental crises 
of the modern heroine. In present-day fiction the heroine 
calculates to a nicety the feelings with which she regards the 
hero. “To love, or not to love? that is the question,” she 
muses, as in the seclusion of her apartment she reviews the 
Tom is a dear boy, there is no doubt about it; he | 


situation. 
rides well, talks sense, and has the very nicest motor-car she | 
knows, but he did not seem very intelligent about Ibsen, and 
could she look forward to spending her life with a man who 
only knows Maeterlinck by name, and who has no interest in 
Buddhism? Or suppose there has been a disagreement, and 
two seemingly devoted lovers (who have even taken us in) are 
separated, what happens? The heroine retires from observa- 
tion for half an hour (she is not to be interrupted for that 
space of time unless the proofs come from the printer's or the 
photographer’s) and takes stock of the damage done to her 
heart. If the novel has been entitled ‘“ Passions and | 
Problems,” or some such title, the heart will prove to have 

been decidedly cracked, but, as with old china, that only 

mikes it more valuable. She adds one more experience to her 





rosary and travels on like a giant refreshed. 

Now could any one imagine the old-fashioned heroine be- | 
having in this way? Could one picture Ellen trifling with | 
John’s affection ? 
refusing to lift their little heads to the sun! Rather was the | 
engagement a time of probation, which if satisfactorily passed | 


through by the heroine led to the higher school of marriage, | 
when the visiting teacher was transformed into the resident | 
tutor. | 
seales are held more evenly now. Gentle Ellen Montgomery, | 
doubtless resting humbly at John’s feet in Carra-Carra | 
churchyard, you are avenged! The whirligig of time has | 
brought in his revenges. | 









———__ 
THE FOLK-LORE OF THE VELp, 


“ lore of the veld as it is known to the Boer jn the 
ape Colony is not only an interesting, but in many 
ways an instructive study. It is always remarkable that ed 

new country, where the conditions of life are changed re 
where the environment is totally altered, the superstitions of 
the Old World should have lived and given rise to ce 

fancies, new myths, and have undergone so little dia, 
themselves. The basis of the present-day folk-lore of the 
veld is double. On the one hand it represents the esl ng 
easily recognisable and curiously unmodified, of European 
superstitions, while on the other it has the mass of native 
tradition and myth which years of complete wildness have 
accumulated. The combination of the two has produced a 
kind of folk-lore that has the characteristics of both 
European and native myths, while it has some special 
features of its own sufficient to warrant its claim to a separate 
category and class. The natives have retained many of 
the superstitions of their ancestors, and have twisted and 
distorted others by the introduction of stray scraps learned 
from the newcomers. The European settlers have acted simi. 
larly, and in both cases additions have accrued from varioug 
causes. Native folk-lore, of which such enthusiastic inquirers 
as Doctors Bleek and Hahn and Theal have only touched 
the fringe, is far too complicated and wide a subject to be dealt 
with in a short paper; but in treating of the Boer folk-lore of 
the veld the influence which the speculations of the aboriginal 
wise men have had on the native mind must not be overlooked, 
For such influence has undoubtedly been great, and has in its 
turn been transmitted from the native to the white man, until to. 
day it is almost impossible to draw a sharp line of demarea. 
tion hetween the superstitions of the Boer and the beliefs of 
the native. They are like two circles which cut one another, 
Between the points of section lies a land that is common to 
both, where native legends, mingled with the white myths of 
the morning lands and the darker tales of magic and mystery 
of the West, assume a different complexion and become essen- 
tially hybrid and South African. 

The life of the Boer boy on the farm begins not in the 
nursery but on the open veld. In charge of the native servant, 
who binds him on her back in a springbuck kaross while she 
washes her mistress’s linen in some stream near the house, 
he goes to the veld and listens to what she tells him. 
His first impressions of the common objects around him 
are clouded by what he has been informed as to their 
properties and powers. All about him lies a vast new world, 
of which he has to read the signs by the light of the knowledge 
which the ayah imparts. One of the writer's first recollec- 


| tions is of the ayah pointing up to the sky, which was speckled, 
| as the face of a freckled man is spotted, by a multitude of tiny 


cirrus clouds that formed fantastic arrangements amongst 
themselves. “Some one is dead when the sky is like that, 
baasie [young master],” she said impressively, and told how 
many proofs she had in support of the theory. On another 
occasion Ayah Kaatjie found two beautiful white bleached 
bones of a buck that had died on the veld, and wrapped them 
up in her handkerchief. “For mad oxen, young master,” she 
said; and when we came home she showed how one could fore- 
tell the future by noticing the way in which the “mad oxen” 
fell across each other when they were thrown into the air and 
allowed to fall on an open space which had been brushed with 
scented thyme. If the left fell across the right it was a good 
sign, but if it passed underneath the other it was a token of 
the gravest significance. With these “mad oxen,” which are 
formed from the tail vertebrae of some veld animal, one can 
forecast the future and tell the events which are going to 


Sooner could we imagine the daisie : 
, 8 a | happen the same day. The only essentials are that the bones 


should have been picked up when they were white-bleached, 
and that the collector should have been the person who 
actually intends to employ them. Nothing concerning the 
past or events that have already taken place can be ascer- 


The times have indeed changed since those days, The | tained by their use, while all authorities admit that every- 


thing depends upon the interpretation of the signs. 

The belief in magic is general amongst the veld Boers, 
and, indeed, throughout the Cape Colony, and the fantastic 
jugglery of the travellmg Malay painters has done much 
to strengthen the belief. For the most part the proofs 
which are udduced in support of this belief may be 
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explained by any conjuror, and the legends which have been 
constructed upon their basis are rarely worthy of serious 

Some of the superstitions are evidently based on facts, 
s undoubtedly true that many of the so-called “snake 
doctors” who are regarded as magicians and wizards of the 
frst order are thoroughly acquainted with the healing virtues 
of many herbs and simples. A general belief is that madness 
may be produced by giving the victim a pinch of powdered 
spider in his tea. The species of spider employed belongs to 
the genus mygale, one of the trapdoor-making kind, and 
though it is exceedingly hairy and ugly looking, its bite is not 
mous, nor does it seem to possess any marked toxic 
properties when it has been dried and powdered. Madness pro- 
duced in such a manner can only be cured by the person who 
was instrumental in bringing it about, and then by a variety of 
plants and animals, the directions for effecting a cure differing 
in almost every district. The herbalists, both Boer and native, 
employ a large number of plants and animals, and allege that 
they have cured cancer by the use of a decoction of amaryllis 
bulbs. Astranger remedy for the same disease is a paste made 
of the leaves and roots of a brilliantly flowered leguminous 
plant that grows in many parts of the Colony. The Colonial 
botanist relates that at the time of the illness of the late 
Emperor Frederick a number of German farmers made up a 
parcel of the leaves of this plant and forwarded it to the Emperor 
with a recommendation that he should use it after breakfast! 
No doubt many of these plants possess powerful virtues of 
which both Boer and native know the use, but it is more diffi- 
cult to understand for what reason goat's dung and the excre- 
menta of the rock coney are given a place in the pharmaco- 
poeia. The former is used in cases of measles and scarlet 
fever, and is only valuable as a diuretic, while there are other 
and less disgusting remedies equally efficacious. 


notice. 
for it i 


poison 


One of the most remarkable of Cape superstitions, purely 
Boer, for the natives know it only from the Boers, is the strange 
properties possessed by the man met die helm. One often 
hears the expression, “I am afraid of So-and-so; he has been 
born with the helm.” The theory is that certain children 
are born with an additional membrane round the skull, and 
that as long as they preserve this covering (which the nurse 
carefully removes and dries) they are able to look into the 
future and to possess a kind of second-sight. A man born 
with a helmet foresees the death of a near relation by seeing 
afuneral procession pass in front of his bedside, and numerous 
instances are on record, it is alleged, of accurate forecastings 
on the part of such singularly gifted beings. It is impossible 
within the limits of a short paper to do more than touch upon 
the various beliefs to which the Cape farmer, indoctrinated as 
he already is with a religion that has an unusually mystic and 
superstitious catechism, attaches full faith. To eat the 
marrow in a salted bone is a sure way of producing madness 
on the veld; to look behind one’s left shoulder while crossing 
a road an equally certain way of seeing ghosts when the moon 
is full, The bald legendary stories of the natives have been 
encrusted with fanciful additions that make them more 
complicated, but scarcely add to their beauty. Indeed, the 
folklore of the South African Boer is, like his religion, 
extremely prosaic. There are no fairies for him, though there 
are Watergode, water demons who haunt the dark deeps of 
some shaded hippopotamus-hole where the nests of the 
Weaver-tinches overhang the water. There is a tinge of 
ancestral colour in the belief that on Old Year's Eve the 
world turns round, and the gras mannetjes, beings analogous 
to the German Kobolds, creep out to steal the firewood for their 
midnight revels. The source of another belief—namely, that 
the howling of a dog foretells disaster, since the animal sees 
a visitor from the nether world—is also easily traceable; but it 
is less easy to discover whence arose the curious belief, which 
prevails in certain of the eastern districts of the Cape Colony, 
that it is unsafe to cut short a sneeze! From native 
sources are derived the many superstitious beliefs concerning 

the praying mantis and stick insect, the butcher-bird and 
the Stanley crane, while the devil-bee (the death’s-head 
moth) owes its reputation for vindictiveness and deadli- 
ness to the influence of EKuropean teachings. Most of the folk- 
lore of the veld concerns morbid subjects,—death and dying, 
the already dead and those about to die, sickness and disease, 
tempest and bad weather, and dire events. The more innocent 
fables are generally of native origin. and some of them are 








decidedly pleasing. The folk-tales—how the sand lizard’s 
mother would not allow him to be married, how the jackal 
christened his children, and how the baboons got the better of 
the tigers—are known to every Boer boy and girl, and deserve a 
wider public, for they are thoroughly original and smell of the 
veld. Some South African Grimm is needed to discover and 
put on record the many fairy-tales of the Maqua tribes and the 
higher Damaras, which are said to be extremely curious and 
interesting. Some of them are known to the Boers, but in 
general the Cape farmer does not care for such things. He 
prefers the more morbid subjects, and leaves the less exciting 
episodes to his children. It is extremely rare nowadays to 
meet a farmer who has at his fingers’ ends the details of the 
history of the “little brother with the lame leg,” “the iron 
mouse,” or “the crowned snake,’—three folk-tales which were 
at one time well known. More widely spread is the belief 
in Ou paat bully, an imaginary person who fulfils a 
réle somewhat similar to that of the bogey man. <Antjie 
Somers, a woman with a beard who kidnaps naughty 
children, seems to rest on some historical basis; while 
Klaas Vaakie’, the little man in the red cap who brings sleep, 
is so obviously a German importation that he deserves no 
place in the assembly of purely South African characters of 
evil and good genii. 


The subject is most interesting, and one that deserves 
better study and closer attention than have hitherto been 
devoted to it. The field is as wide as the veld itself, for almost 
every district has its traditions, and there are local myths and 
superstitions that scarcely gain credence outside their special 
spheres. The natives outside the daily influence of the Cape 
Boers preserve for the most part their folk-lore untainted and 
unaffected by European legends; but the most interesting por- 
tion to study is undoubtedly that where aboriginal and intro- 
duced myths have been assimilated, and have produced a folk- 
lore of their own possessing the characteristics of both parents. 
And that portion lies in the Cape Colony, especially in the 
Karroo districts, away from the railway lines, where civilisa- 
tion is scarcely in full swing yet, and where the old ideas are 
still everywhere in sovereign power. 





OUR DEBT TO GILBERT WHITE. 


ILBERT WHITE'S house at Selborne is for sale, and 

a movement is, we understand from the letter of 
“Naturalist” published in our correspondence columns, 
being made to collect funds for its purchase and main- 
tenance as a memorial of the old naturalist and scholar 
who has endeared himself to innumerable English-speaking 
disciples in this country, in the Colonies, and in the 
United States. The house, which is a good old-fashioned 
gentleman’s residence, fronting the main street of the 
village, but with a good lawn and garden, in which stands 
White’s sun-dial, and pleasure grounds behind it, certainly 
does enshrine and conjure up a great store of sweet memories 
to the visitor who has the good fortune to have made its 
former master’s daily thoughts his own daily companions 
from the pages of his book. There is the lawn and the walks 
on which he noted the intrusions of the hedgehogs. “The 
manner in which they eat the roots of the plantain in my 
grass walks is very curious; with their upper mandible, which 
is much longer than their lower, they bore under the plant, and 
so eat the root off upward, leaving the tuft of leaves untouched. 
In this respect they are serviceable. But they deface the 
walks in some measure by digging little round holes.” We 
can almost see the old gentleman now looking seriously at 
those little round holes, and then going into his library to put 
together his notes on the softness of the spines of infant 
hedgehogs. There are the tall hedges round “ my fields” in 
which he noted a little warbler fidgeting about late in the 
year, and so got his gun, probably not without hesitation, to 
collect it, but “it was so desultory that I missed my aim.” 
There is the ornamented piece of ground near “my garden” 
where “the boopoes used to march about in a stately manner, 
feeding on the walks, many times in the day, and seemed dis- 
posed to breed in my outlet, but were frightened and perse- 
cuted by idle boys, who would never let them rest.” Upstairs, 
too, is that pleasant bedroom from the window of which he saw 
as he used to rise in the morning “the swallows and martins 
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clustering on the chimneys and thatch of the neighbouring cot- 
tages, and could not help being touched with a secret delight, 
mixed with some degree of mortification ; with delight to 
observe with how much ardour and punctuality these poor little 
birds obeyed the strong impulse towards migration, or hiding, 
imprinted on their minds by their great Creator; and with 
some degree of mortification when I reflected that after all 
our pains and inquiries we are not yet quite certain to what 
regions they do migrate, and are still further embarrassed to 
find that they do not migrate at all.” Certainly the preserva- 
tion of the house as a kind of national relic is well within the 
limit of things desirable; for it is a thing most suggestive of 
ideas, and ideas were the main legacy bequeathed by White to 
posterity. His book became a classic not so much for its 
contents, charming as they are, as for the frame of mind 
which it induced in the reader. There can be little doubt 
that it was to give expression to this mental attitude towards 
Nature, and this unusual appreciation of the interest inherent 
in things like the birds, springs, trees, heaths, and animal life 
of a district, which was nevertheless only part of the whole 
stheme of Nature of the country, that White published his 
notes. He felt obliged to apologise to some extent, and did 
so by pointing out that he was suggesting a new mode 
of writing parochial history, which might in turn become the 
basis of a new form of county history. He was quite right, 
and the idea has found expression quite on the lines he 
had in mind in the magnificent series of the “ Victoria County 
Histories” now being published by Messrs. Constable. But 
we feel instinctively convinced tbat his “ pursuits” gave him 
such deep and tranquil pleasure that he wished to see how far 
they would appeal to the general public of his day, and 
whether they might not possibly he ready to take the view of 
them which he did himself, and which he did not wish to see 
confined only to his select circle of correspondents, such as 
Markwell and Daines Barrington and Pennant. He refused 
a College living that he might not be taken from the sur- 
roundings to which his studies and observation were by that 
time indissolubly linked, and he only survived the publication 
of his book four years. Thus he never lived long enough away 
from Selborne for it to become merely objective in his 
thoughts, neither was the result of his gentle experiment ever 
known by him. 


Its success has been indeed astonishing. It was slow and 
gradual, but the book was never lost sight of, going through 
enough editions in the first half of the nineteenth century to 
keep it on the shelves of country houses, and to form a 
present for “young persons,’ as he hoped it might be. By 
the middle of the century the leading naturalists of the 
country, such as Professor Bell and Yarrell and others, 
professed themselves the loving disciples of White, though 
they knew twenty times as much natural history; and 
a succession of the best authorities on the subjects 
which White employed his leisure in observing and 
making conjectures about have edited and re-edited his 
book. Yet it is in no sense a work of reference. Much of 
it is carefully written scraps. Though White corresponded 


with learned naturalists and had their works, he was practi- | 


cally alone. He lets us see this constantly, and takes us into 
his confidence and tells us his conjectures and experiments. 
The spirit of the book, and not its facts, gave it its extra- 
ordinary influence. It set a mode of thought and endless 
possibilities before every one who, like him, was “a stationary 
man” in the country. It showed something, and suggested 
much, of the mental activities which first-hand observation of 
Nature can give in almost any locality. It gave encourage- 
ment to the natural tendency of Englishmen to excel in seeing 
for themselves. It more especially encouraged the observa- 
tion of the habits of animals. With a few exceptions, such as 
Brehm, English writers are first and the rest nowhere in 
their discoveries and knowledge of the ways of the animal 
world when the creatures are left to themselves. As field 
naturalists they are simply unrivalled, and White was the 
first of them to communicate their latent power, and to make 
them dimly feel that they had it. 

There may have been generations of Gilbert Whites in 
Japan, equipped, that is, with his spirit, and there certainly 
have been some sixty artists who knew as much as Bewick, 
and belonged to schools which limited their work to the 
delineation of the forms aud habits of birds and insects. 





But considering the kind of activities which occupied th 
attention of this country at the time, it is remarkable that : 
artist who gave complete expression in form to the thi - 
which White saw, though he was entirely detached in Lomas 
and education, arose so soon after White's death. We so ; 
Thomas Bewick, to whose work, whether in illustrating = 
portraits of birds or morsels of rural scenery, from a pees a 
bark to an adventure on the high road, there is nihil simile 
aut secundum. It is significant that nearly all those who te 
make the endless branches of the tree of Nature their stud 
or pastime unite in acknowledging their debt to Gilbert White 
It was a tribute he never would have claimed, and which he 
did not publish his book to seek. It is entirely spontaneous 
it grew up of itself, and it increasesin force. The suggestions 
of the old Fellow of Oriel living in his pretty country house 
are followed by hundreds of field clubs and natural history 
societies, and antiquarian and Nature study clubs, They are 
informally part of the interests of five Englishmen and 
Englishwomen out of every six among the more educated 
classes, and there is a strong desire to impart them as a form 
of education to the poorer children in the elementary schools, 
Nor must we forget that in the United States, where Audubon 
was the pioneer of half-serious natural history, and obtained g 
great following later, the lines of thought which Gilbert White 
transmitted are quite as strongly marked as they are in this 
country. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
aie ee 
A RIFLE CLUB EXPERIMENT, 

{To THE Epiror OF THE ‘“‘ SpecTaToR.”’} 
Sir,—It may interest your readers—or those, at all events, 
who believe that there are lessons to be learnt from the Boer 
War other than those of mobility and tactics under fire from 
modern weapons—to hear an account of an experiment which 
was made on the Surrey hills last Saturday, with a view to 
testing the value of rifle clubs considered as bodies of men 
capable of taking a definite part in home defence. Exactly 
what that part should be, or could be, it is not the purpose of 
this letter to suggest in detail. But those who have followed 
the progress of the rifle club movement may, I think, be 
pleased to be given a general idea of what has now actually 
been effected by a group of four rifle clubs, acting together 
for the first time in the history of the country in maneuvres 
with a part of his Majesty's Auxiliary Forces. 

The four rifle clubs referred to are those of Albury, Merrow, 
Newlands, and Shere. They have only come into exist- 
ence during the past year or sco, but their membership 
already amounts, all told, to over two hundred men. Of 
these, one hundred and thirty-five took part in Saturday's 
operations. The Volunteers who on this occasicn were “the 
enemy” were some fifty cyclists of the lst V.B. Hampshire 
Regiment, and the general idea was that the members of the 
four rifle clubs had been hurriedly summoned to defend a 
signalling station at Newlands Corner, the cyclists forming a 
party sent out by an invading force based on Littlehampton, 
which had pushed north through Petworth, and had seize 
Guildford. The advance guard of the defending army lay at 
Chobham, and the enemy’s patrols, having reconnoitred 
Woking Junction, had reported that signalling was going on 
between Newlands Corner and an outpost on Horsfall 
Common, signalling in turn to Chobham. ‘The general of the 
invading force, therefore, had sent out a party of cyclists to 
seize the Newlands Corner signalling station, and it was to 
defend this station that the rifle clubs had been called out. 

Perhaps the best way of presenting a picture of what might 
happen, supposing that in actual warfare the members of a 
rifle club or rifle clubs were called out to do their part in 
resisting an invasion, is to describe what actually took place 
at Newlands Corner on this occasion. Here, then, is a plain 
account, which begins with a short description of the kind of 
ground over which the manauvres took place. Newlands 
Corner stands high on the Surrey Downs. Running north- 
west from Newlands Corner, down a long, gentle incline, is 
the road to Merrow; running almost due north down a very 
steep hill is the road to Clandon. These roads can he viewed for 
more than half a mile from a good position near the Corner. 
They form two sides of a triangle of which Newlands Corner 
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tg the apex the base being the main road which runs 
ae Guildford through Merrow and Clandon to Leatherhead. 
een towards its apex consists of scrubby downland, 
pracken, yews, small birch trees, and so on, a very difficult 

iece of ground ; towards its base it is chiefly cornfields, root- 
. ; and clover,—open fields, in fact, intersected by one 
yi awe and a couple of footpaths. To the south runs 
or hes road to Shere, and a rough country road to 
Albury, @ road not easily viewed for any length of distance 
from “near Newlands Corner. It had been arranged 
peforehund, partly because of the rights of neighbouring 
shooting tenants, that the operations of the attacking 
foree should be confined to the roads ; and it was down 
these four roads, therefore, that it would be necessary 
for the defending force to send patrols to discover the where- 
abouts and the movements of the enemy. Now for what 
actually happened. The defending force expected to be in 
touch with the enemy about six o'clock, shortly after which time 
the attack was to be delivered. At intervals from four o'clock 
to half-past, the members of the rifle clubs arrived at New- 
jands Corner. Here was an interesting point. They had 
been ordered, with a view to increasing the mobility of the 
defending force, to come mounted if possible. A large pro- 
portion of them arrived on bicycles; others would have come 
on horses or ponies, only the obvious inconvenience of a 
number of horses, in the light of what was wanted on this 
particular occasion, necessitated an order that only bicycles 
were to be used. If that order had not been issued, practically 
the whole of the defending force would have come mounted 
somehow; as it was, a very large proportion were able to find 
bicveles. At the house at Newlands Corner the men were 
given rifles and blank ammunition, and they then proceeded to 
draw up in four lines, each rifle club with its cyclist section on 
its right flank. All of them wore white scarves round their 
aats, and as they fell in, with a curiously instinctive pre- 
cision, into their lines they looked for all the world like rather 
well-groomed Boer commandos. Each rifle club, or “com- 
mand,” as it was christened for the day, since it is un- 
necessary to use a Dutch word where the English word is just 
as handy, was divided into sections (the rifle club men arranged 
this themselves) commanded by individual men who knew 
their country and their men. These section commanders were 
gamekeepers, bailiffs, rifle club secretaries, and so on, and 
they were placed under the orders of three officers,—a dis- 
tinguished Yeomanry Major, who is a Member of Parliament 
and who has played a not inconsiderable part in the war 
in South Africa, and two Volunteer officers. The whole 
were commanded by a well-known officer of the Scots Guards. 
The latter’s scheme of defence was briefly this. He divided 
the defending force into four sections,—the Albury men, the 
Merrow, the Newlands men, joined to them with the Shere 
men, and the cyclists forming a unit by themselves. The 
first section was to hold the Clandon road and the ground 
from which it could be approached from that direction ; the 
second section was to hold the Merrow road; and the third to 
defend the rear, namely, the roads from Shere and Albury ; 
while cyclists not used for patrolling work were told off to 
act as a reinforcing body stationed at Newlands Corner 
itself, to bring up help wherever it was needed. It 


was most interesting and instructive to observe the behaviour | 


of these (for the most part) entirely “undisciplined” men. 
It was necessary before moving them off to their posi- 
tions to explain to them briefly the nature of the opera- 
tions in which they were taking part. The lines in which 
they had drawn themselves up were too far apart to make it 
easy for the officer commanding to address the whole of the 
forces under him. He directed the officers commanding Nos. 
1, 2, and 4 sections to close their men on to No. 2 section. 


uJ » . “7: ca . 
The officers gave ordinary military commands—* No. 1 section! | 


About turn !—Quick march !—Halt !”—or whatever was 


necessary, and the command was obeyed with a precision which | 


at least brought about the same result as that which would have 
heen attained by athoroughly well-drilled company of a Volun- 
teer battalion. The men understood what was wanted, and they 
did what was wanted. One or two of them, though very few (a 
fact which is interesting to the student of men rather than 
the student of drilled soldiers), turned left about; but the 
result was four straight lines of men drawn up in the position 


desived by the officer commanding, They seemed to take up | 


their dressing instinctively,—rather curious evidence of the 





orderly, military inclinations of the average undrilled English- 
man. In the same way, when the officer commanding gave 
the order to meve off on to the ground to be occupied, there 
was no confusion. The men were not, of course, ordered to 
“Form fours!—Right!” or anything of the kind, nor had they 
right or left guides or markers. They merely got such an 
order as “ Merrow Commando !—Right turn!—Follow me!” 
and they “right turned,” shouldered their rifles, and were off 
the “ parade-ground” to their positions with the silence and 
swiftness of drilled troops. 


Of the battle itself there is not a great deal that needs to be 
written. It was over very shortly. The main attack was 
delivered where it was not believed to be “deliverable” 
according to the limits laid down in the scheme drawn up 
by the very able and distinguished Colonel of Volunteers who 
acted as chief umpire,—namely, from the rear, along the great 
trackway along the Downs which runs from Guildford to 
Dorking, and is believed to be the old tin-way of the 
Phoenicians. This was owing to a slight misconception as to 
the meaning of the word “road.” The officer of the 
Ist V.B. Hampshire Regiment took it that a “road” was any 
path along which he could ride a bicycle, whereas it was 
probably intended that he should be limited to certain roads 
marked ona particular map. These roads could have been 
held by a very few men, and only a few men had been told off 
to hold them. When, however, the attack developed, they were 
reinforced by the cyclists in reserve, and on the “ Cease fire!” 
sounding the position was that the attacking force was hold- 
ing the main exits, having sent in a demand for surrender, 
which was refused. 


As a matter of fact, alth ough the fight ended thus in a kind 
of deadlock, the defenders would have been perfectly well able 
to deliver an effective counter-attack. Two-thirds of theif 
men had not fired their rifles, and might have been brought 
up—had it not been agreed beforehand that the ground over 
which it would have been necessary to move should be out of 
bounds—to envelop the enemy’s flank, and possibly to enfilade 
him had he entrenched himself. However, to this, as to other 
such “fights,” there were the usual limits. 


What was really interesting was the behaviour of the “ uns 
disciplined” men who held the positions and the accomplish- 
ment which they actually achieved. And what was achieved ? 
At a few hours’ notice some hundred and thirty-five men 
assembled on the top of a hill. They could all use rifles 
—many of them were first-class shots—and rifles were put 
into their hands. They were mobile: if they had been 
allowed, those who could not have come on_ bicycles 
would have come on horses or ponies. They knew the country 
over which they had to work. They were men of all trades 
and classes, and among them were representatives of every 
kind of calling likely to be useful in time of war. There were 
gumekeepers who knew every stick and stone of the woods 
and hills near; there were practical cycle-builders, able to 
repair any damage to the machines used by their comrades ; 
| there were blacksmiths and farriers to look after the 
| horses; there was a signaller who had served with the 
| Regular forces, and a bugler who could blow any call 
that was wanted; there was a first-class motor-car driver 
| “knowledgable” on all motor matters; there was the son of a 
| Scotch farmer with an instinct for country and a power of 
| organisation which was constantly proving itself invaluable, 
in short, there was a body of capable Englishmen able to put their 
hands to any work required of a defending or containing force, 
able to move swiftly from one point to another, carrying a 
day's provisions with them, and, above all, able to shoot, and. 
to shoot straight. They did their own scouting, and did it 
well. Cyclist patrols were sent down the three main roads 
| used in the manceuvres, and the messages they brought back 
were thoroughly intelligent; they correctly estimated the 
| numbers of the enemy they saw, took the time at whicl: 
they saw them, and were able, since they knew the 
surrounding country, to name the roads down which the 
enemy was travelling, so that the officer commanding 
the defence could tell at once how to make his dis- 
positions. I happened to overhear the report brought in to 
a subordinate officer by a cyclist whom I understood to be a 
butler in the service of a neighbouring gentleman, and for 
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intelligent observation, it would have done credit to a profes- 
sional scout. Equally intelligent and energetic was the way 
in which the men took cover under the direction of their 
officers. I went down a line of men posted with a good field 
of fire before them. They were lying concealed in a belt of 
bracken ; they were not moving about, or raising their heads, 
but from the edge of the bracken there poked out, discernible 
only at a few paces distant, the noses of some twenty 
rifles. They could have held the hill on which they were 
posted against five times their number of any troops brought 
against them. Jn short, here was a thoroughly typical Boer 
commando, so to speak, translated into English. “ Like 
commented an officer who was looking on; “why 
There's no difference.” 


Boers ?” 
they are Boers. 
What the difference may be between such men and Regular 
troops it is not necessary to inquire here. But I do not think 
that any one—however strongly convinced of the necessity 
of drill and “discipline”—who had carefully watched the work 
of the members of these four rifie clubs last Saturday, and 
who noticed the interest the men took in what they were told 
to do. the readiness with which they understood and acted 
upon words of command, the good humour with which those 
who had hardly anything to do put up with their enforced in- 
activity, and the rapidity and silence with which they all of 
them moved,—no one who had seen all this for himself could 
have failed to be deeply impressed with the value and the 
possibilities of the rifle club movement as a national elemen- 
tary school of arms. The men who were out on Saturday had, 
of course, much to learn, but no reasonable person could see 
them and not admit that they were learning something useful, 
and learning it well. A continuation school is not a Univer- 
sity, but it is a place where willing men can learn a good deal. 
It is in the hope that other founders of rifle clubs may be 
induced to follow the example set on Saturday, and in order 
that a national movement capable of so much admirable work 
may be yet further extended, that this letter has been written, 
—I am, Sir, &e., CIVIS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ge 
THE WORSHIP OF FETISHES IN ENGLAND. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” J 
Sr1r,—When an Englishman comes home after some years’ 
service abroad he is struck by the prevalence of what I 
ean only call fetish worship. A most powerful fetish is 
the extraordinary tolerance of English political life. Take 
the ordinary Member of Parliament with sons, brothers, and 
cousins serving in South Africa. Is it natural that he should 
continue on friendly terms with Mr. Swift MacNeill and _ his 
allies, or with the titular leader of the Opposition, who whined 
against “methods of barbarism” and then tries to hedge by 


beslavering Lord Kitchener with his fulsome praise? Of 
course it is not natural. Can it, then, be right? It is 


apparently due to the curious influence of the House upon 
its Members. They are there to play a game, and, in the 
spirit of the school song,— 
“ They love the ally with the love of a brother, 
Hating the foe with a playing at hate.” 

This is very well in school life, but it is a serious matter when 
the interests of the country are at stake. This political game 
so absorbs their interest that they look to the opinion of the 
Opposition more than to the vital interest of the State. The 
result is this fetish worship of tolerance and conciliation, 
which has so often ended in the ruin of those who are loyal to 
England, and has never yet led to the conciliation of the 
enemy. Look at the desertion of Sir B. Frere and the 
Irish loyalists. Did such conduct prevent the war, or has it 
brought Nationalists to a “union of hearts”? If our leaders 
would shake themselves free from this overstrained House 
of Commons worship of tolerance, there would be less deser- 
tion of friends, more justice, and quite as much conciliation ; 
and an appeal to the common-sense of England would, I 
believe, show them that the people were in advance of the 
curiously artificial club feeling of the House of Commons. 
—I am, Sir, &e., CIVILIAN. 

TWe have been obliged. for reasons of space, to shorten our 
correspondent’s letter. We deal with his main contention 


elsewhere.—Eb. Spectator. | 





ar, 

GILBERT WHITE'S HOUSE AT SELBORNE 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”) ‘ 

Srr,—I was at Selborne the other day, and le; 

Rev. Gilbert White's house in the ines was iene 
anything be done to secure it for the nation and save it Pee 
destruction? It has been hideously disfigured by ese 
modern additions, but these might be removed, and the inside 
likewise restored to the condition in which the Par 
naturalist left it. The old garden, with the sun-dial the 
rain-gauge, the bricked path, and old walls, is almost un- 
spoilt. Men of letters and field naturalists all over the world 
who have delighted in the “ Natural History of Selborne” 
would certainly help. Perhaps the Selborne Society might 
start the movement and establish their museum there,—] bo 
Sir, &c., NAatvuratisr, ’ 





ACHILL ISLAND. 
(To THE EviTor oF THE “SpEcTatoR,”] 
Sir.—All that Mr. Harris Stone says in the Spectator 
of August 2nd of the poverty of the Achill Islander 
is true enough, but there is a good deal behind it. I was 
there for some days in the summer of 1899, and had the 
advantage of the guidance and information of a resident 
in the island, who is not only a naturalist and archae. 
ologist, but is intimately acquainted with his poorer neigh. 
bours, their virtues and their faults. It is very good of Mr, 
Stone to interest himself in relieving the necessities of these 
very poor people, but before any radical assistance can be 
given to cure a deep-seated malady, they must learn the 
world-lessons which alone can raise the savage or semi-savage 
to the ranks of civilisation. These axioms are,—first, that 
in order to be prosperous, men must be industrious; second, 
that if twice or three times the normal population insist on 
living on a small island, the means of life will prove to be 
inadequate. I do not wish to lodge any formal charge against 
these poor islanders, for they (like all of us) are the simple 
outcome of circumstances and temperament, but this is 
what I found. First, that certainly twice, probably three 
times, as many were trying to live in what Mr. Harris Stone 
calls the “ huts of beach stones” as the island with its large 
proportion of bog and mountain can possibly support. In 
one squalid village—Keel—my host informed me that there 
were not less than seven hundred persons, including children; 
while an English village centralising a more fertile area 
of equal extent could not possibly support more than a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred souls. Then the idleness of 
the natives seemed to be hopeless, insuperable, and very heart- 
breaking to those who had striven to introduce useful indus- 
tries for women, and to provide work for the men in the long, 
unoccupied days of winter. With a sea teeming with fish, no 
one had been found to accept the generous offer of the Govern- 
ment to provide boats, nets, and instruction. A little casual 
fishing from a sort of coracle was all they cared to attempt. 
As for the difficulty mentioned by Mr. Stone, to find a market 
for fish, they have now a railway station close to their shore, 
connected by a grand iron bridge with the mainland; so that 
fish, if properly packed in ice (as is done in all good fisheries), 
could find a ready access, not only to Dublin, but to Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Birmingham; and surely the salt- 
ing and preserving of fish would pay as well in Achill 
as in Newfoundland. Two things are wanting,—energy and 
industry ; and these cannot be given by any philanthropist. 
Then as to the women it is just the same. My host informed 
me that Miss Balfour and Lady Aberdeen had repeatedly 
visited the island, and had patiently endeavoured to induce 
the women and girls to take up knitting, sending the yarn 
ready spun for them, and following their instruction by 
plentiful orders. But no; the women refused to do the 
simple handwork of knitting (the yarn given free) for even 
the same price that a Highland woman will spin or provide 
her own yarn and knit the hose. And now as to their 
loyalty. Your readers may form their own conclusions when 
they have considered the following incidents. It was only a 
few weeks before my visit that the barns and ricks of a widow 
who was carrying on her late husband's farm with the assist- 
ance of u man she had engaged as bailiff were fired. The 
bailiff, who had received notice to leave, having proved him- 
self inefficient, was seen running away just as the fire broke 


out. The police were soon on the alert, but they failed to 
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a 
discover any trace of the culprit. For six weeks they watched 
the island, but nothing could be heard of him. At last 
they found that he was hidden in a large hole excavated 
under the floor of one of the “cabins built of beach 
at the village of Keel, where the whole popu- 
lation had welcomed, fed, and sheltered this coward 
from the arm of the law. I am informed that he was tried 
for arson and found guilty. In the same village a man was 
living at the time of my visit who had served many years in 
one of our Irish regiments. Quite casually I said a few 
cheery words about the good “ Service of her Majesty the 
Queen.” Whereupon to my surprise he leapt up, clenched 
nis fists, and danced about like a madmau, cursing the Queen 
as a * woman who in the famine had left her subjects to die of 
Now it is well known that the relief of Achill 
Not only was food 


stones * 


hunger.” 
Island was most ample and generous, 
supplied as required, but corn and seed-potatoes for the next 
year's crop were freely sent by our Government: and yet the 
crowd who gathered round applauded the lies and the liar. 
Such are the difficulties with which those who, like Mr. Harris 
Stone and many others, including the writer, desire to see 
Achill and all Ireland happy, contented, and prosperous, have 
to contend. Nothing but natural causes can effect any 


radical reform. The increased dissemination of knowledge 


will raise the general standard of living, while the admirable 


facilities for travelling afforded by Mr. Balfour's light rail- 

ways Will not only bring visitors and money to this congested 

island, but will enable the younger men and women to go in 

search of better wages and more civilised life than can be 

obtained under the circumstances I have described, and will 

thus leave more room for those who reinain. To these Mr. 
arris Stone’s charitable contributions will be welcome; but 
arris § ; 


the two things most wanted cannot be bought or given,—i.e., | 


For these we must wait and hope.—I 
CHARLES H. Fox. 


energy and industry. 
am, Sir, &e., 
Wellington, Somerset. 





THE SECRET TRANSMISSION OF NEWS. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “f SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Your extremely interesting article in the Spectator of 
August 16th on “ The Secret Transmission of News” tempts 
me to trouble you with a personal experience which may, in 
some sort, serve as a negative proof that this phenomenon 
may be, as you suggest, in the nature of prophecy,—in that it 
is not always accurate. About 1885, when the Bechuanaland 
Border Police was first raised, I became its Adjutant, with 
headquarters at Mafeking; and in the course of duty I 
traversed a good deal of country that was then compara- 
tively unknown. On one occasion I proceeded with an orderly 
and three horses to investigate the country that lay between 
Khama’s then capital, Shoshong, and the Victoria Falls of the 
Zambesi. Shoshong is now deserted, but in those days it lay 
approximately two hundred miles north of Mafeking, and about 
three hundred and fifty miles south of the Victoria Falls. A 
few days after leaving the Nata River (a river that lies about 
a hundred and fifty miles north of Shoshong, and—though 
this is part of another story—is composed of alternate stretches 
of quite fresh, and very salt, water), we entered on a tract of 
country that was believed to be about eighty ito a hundred 
miles broad, and that was said to be waterless. However, we 
thought that we could get our horses across it by riding both 
day and night, and ourselves by carrying our water-bottles 
full. The unforeseen, naturally enough, transpired, and 
nearly beat us. The sand was extremely heavy, the weather 
excessively hot, one of our two water-bottles was broken in 
viding through some bush at night, and our horses gave in. 
So presently we found ourselves with unknown miles of deep 
sand in front of us before the next water, sixty miles of it 
behind, a pint of water between us, and our own legs—that 
had known no rest for twenty-six hours—to rely upon. We 
could not go back, for we should have died of thirst; and so 
we went on. After twelve hours more of continuous walking 
we came to water, drank, and went to sleep. Now comes 
the story. As we rested at the water, a party of three Mata- 
bele came by, who had come from Buluwayo, far away to the 
east of our road, on their way to the river. Note,—they were 


the only living men we had seen since leaving the Nata, 
they were travelling in the same direction as we were, 
and we were alive. They passed by, and we saw them 











no more; and we ourselves presently walked on the 
remaining distance to the Falls. Our walk home 
again from the Falls was slow, for though, by the 
help of some Bushmen, we found plenty of water 
where before we had found none, we ran short of food, and 
had to live on berries. White men, however, cannot work 
properly on berries, and so our progress was delayed. 
Eventually, about six weeks after we had seen the Matabele, 
we got out to Shoshong again. On our arrival we were 
greeted with amazement; for, we were told, word had come 
down by Khama’s Bushmen that “a Matabele” had seen both 
of our dead bodies three days’ journey beyond the Nata; and 
the story that we had died of thirst had been so circum- 
stantial as apparently to admit of no doubt. Our exact ap- 
pearance had been described, it was told us, even down to 
the stripes of rank that I bore on my sleeve; and, as a climax, 
the news of our death had been sent down country, 
whence (as I subsequently found) it had been cabled home. 
I took some pains to discover when the story of our death had 
first reached Shoshong, and the evidence showed that Khama 
had received word of it about twenty-four hours after the 
time the Matabele had passed us. Now the place where the 


| Matabele passed us—Daka—is quite two hundred and fifty 


miles from Shoshong; miles, too, of the most inhospitable 
sort. Any one who has been through thirst will bear me out 
in saying that no lapse of time will efface any detail of it from 
Moreover, I made notes at the time which I 
still possess. But the news was wrong, though the speed of 
its transmission was marvellous.—I am, Sir, &e., 
ALFRED J. BETHELL. 
Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly. 


the memory. 


{To THE EpitTor oF THE “‘SPEcTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In reference to your article on the secret transmission 
of intelligence, the following extract from Murray's Handbook 
to Kent may be of interest: “One of the lower rooms [in 
Charlton House] contains a black marble chimneypiece in the 
polished face of which tradition asserts that Lord Downe saw 
the reflection of a robbery on Blackheath, and immediately 
sent out his servants, by whom the thieves were secured.” 
This Lord Downe died in 1679. It would be interesting to 
know whether there is any foundation of truth in this story. 
The reflection on the black marble chimneypiece may, of 
course, be an accretion.—I am, Sir, &e., A. Carr. 





MYSTERIOUS COGNITIONS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Your article on * The Secret Transmission of News” in 
the Spectator of August 16th raises an interesting question. 
Mysterious cognitions of events transpiring at a distance, and 
not known at the time through ordinary or explicable means, 
have been less infrequent than is generally supposed. They 
appear to have been mostly associated with special sym- 
pathies, or relationships, between the parties concerned. The 
biographies of members of the Society of Friends have, in 
particular, furnished many instances. Thus in the early. part 
of last century there were two Quaker ministers in Hertford- 
shire who were closely connected by a long friendship. One 
of the two, named Special West, woke up his wife in the 
middle of the night, on October 15th, 1808, and exclaimed: 
“My dear! our friend William Allen is dead.” The next 
morning he walked to Ware, five miles distant, to visit his 
deceased comrade’s family. On the way he met Mr. Allen’s 
son, whom he informed, to the amazement of the latter, that 
he already knew the nature of the message which he was 
bringing,—namely, the news of the sudden death of Mr. Allen 
during the night just past. <A similarly sympathetic friend- 
ship existed between two other Quaker ministers, named Horne 
and Dillwyn. The former had been on a missionary visit to 
the United States in 1812, and had, on its accomplishment, 
sailed for England. Some weeks later, Mr. Dillwyn, at the 
conclusion of a meeting for worship, held at Burlington, near 
Philadelphia, rose and announced, to the astonishment of the 
gathering, that his friend had just landed safely in Great 
Britain. And subsequent information received by letter long 
afterwards proved the accuracy of the statement. I believe 
that the celebrated “seer,” Emanuel Swedenborg, attributed 
some of the remarkable intimations of distant events which 
he received to the instrumentality of sympathising spirits. 
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The late Mr. W. M. Wilkinson, a solicitor, of 44 Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, informed me that he once had a client named 
Captain Wheatcroft, who was summoned to join his regiment 
in India on the occasion of the Mutiny in 1857. On Novem- 
ber 14th of that year he was killed in action. The same day 
Mrs. Wheateroft, who was residing at Cambridge, dreamed 
that she saw her husband looking so pale and ill that she im- 
mediately awoke with the impression that he was either killed 
or seriously wounded. Two months later Mr. Wilkinson 
received an official certificate from the War Office formally 
stating that the Captain had been killed on November 15th. 
But the occurrence of Mrs. Wheatcroft’s dream on the 
previous day led to further inquiry, resulting in a second 
certificate from the War Office corrected to the Mth of the 
month. This incident is also related in that curious book, 
“ Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World,’ by 
Robert Dale Owen, formerly United States Minister at the 
then Court of Naples, and it is referred to, I believe, in 
one of William Howitt’s books; but I had the particulars 
direct from Mr. Wilkinson. And fifty years ago I knew a 
Quaker gardenerin Somersetshire, named Joseph Stephens, who 
mentioned to me some mysterious cognitions communicated 
to himself without ordinary instrumentality. Similar oceur- 
rences have been fairly numerous; and different persons may 
form varying opinions respecting their nature and causes; but 
of their actual happening there is abundant reliable evidence. 
—I an, Sir, &e., 
Wittiam TaLiack,. 
Upper Clapton, N.E. 





THE INCREASE OF ENGLISH GAME. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THB “ SPKCTATOR."’] 
Sir,—Few, with the exception of those who are practical 
farmers, realise the harm which the increase of game is doing 
to this country. The squire too often looks at farming 
through the eyes of his keeper, and thinks the bailiff and 


later date many letters were returned through the Dead Lean 
Office, the addressees having gone away leaving no nie 
behind, or else their relatives wrote saying they had te 
such-and-such a corps. I should say that between Qe aa 
of the first and second raising of Imperial Sma 
at least two-thirds of the original applicants had lef 
this country. In fact, as far as I can make out, the pe 
tants of Yeomanry regiments were the only people = 
could not get out to South Africa—every other able-bodied 
man in the country being accepted—if they so desired, Tha 
brigade of Yeomanry which I had the honour to serve nm 
sent out during the war roughly two thousand men, go I think 
you will admit that I should know the facts of the case, at 
least with regard to my own brigade, and I believe at 
others worked on similar lines. I doubt, all the same, wre 
corps like Sharpshooters, Roughriders, &e., who had no 
system at all to begin with, did keep lists; but the territorial 
Yeomanry regiments had many advantages in the shape of 
officers and a complete permanent staff which these lattey 
regiments had not. The inquiry into the relative value of 
Imperial Yeomanry, Volunteers, Xc., will certainly be of 
interest. There seems a great diversity of opinion on this 
subject from officers of Regulars serving in South Africa, 
Personally, I think no hard-and-fast line can be made, 
Yeomanry regiments and Service Volunteers varied greatly, 
Some showed real “ grit,” and were as useful eventually as any 
troops could ke; others were not.-—I am, Sir, &e., ; 
An ADJUTANT OF IMPERIAL YEOMANRY, 





OUR STRANGE LANGUAGE. 
(‘To 
Srtr,—In the Spectator of August 9th I observe a letter oy 
“Our Strange Language.” This letter abundantly exhibits 
what should rather be called “Our strange ignorance of our 
own language.” It is not the language itself that is strange, 


THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 





tenants talk interested nonsense. Indeed they do not. Land | 
cannot grow sheep, cattle, and corn as well as game. And | 
where corn and meat are not grown men are not grown either. 
High farming requires men of brains, energy, and character, 
men, that is, who will only be kept from flocking to urban 
districts by the good wages and regular employment that 
high farming alone can afford. If you, Sir, would go 
over some estates where there is but a moderate amount 
of game, and compare the men you meet in the fields, 
farmyards, and sheepfolds with those who are as a rule 
to be found where large bags of game are made, you would 
appreciate the protest of those who see the ‘other side” 
to the increase of English game. To those who do see this 
other side the increase of game is a blight which stunts the 
growth of agriculture and rural life, a growth which you and 
others are now endeavouring to encourage. Some day Britain 
may need all the corn and meat and men it can produce. 
May that day be far off! but should it ever come, heaven help 
the game preserver, for his fellows will not—I am, Sir, &c., 
BK. H. R. 

[We certainly do not want a land where game accumulates 
and men decay. But is it not a fact that the great game 
preserves are generally in places unsuited for high farming, 
but well suited for wild life 9—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE RAISING OF THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your “ News of the Week” for the 16th inst. you 
make some remarks about the raising of Imperial Yeomanry 
for South Africa. Speaking from personal experience—of 
which I have a good deal—I think you are wrong in your 
surmise that no lists were kept of men rejected during the 
earlier days ofenlistment. With regard to the office in which 
I took a share of the work, complete lists were kept of all | 
men who were considered worth notice; and in addition, lists | 
were kept of those who wrote asking to join, but whom we 
had never actually seen. These lists, however, were not of 
the great value that your note would lead one to suppose. A 
creat number of men (and no blame to them) as soon as they 
were rejected, either for want of room or for any other cause, 
ut once applied to, and were very possibly eventually accepted 
So that when we ourselves wrote at a | 





ly, some other corps. 


'so widely misunderstood. 


for it has been developed in accordance with strict phonetie 
principles ; but the strange point is rather that it should he 
It has been explained over and 
over again that our spelling is quite behind the age and full 
of archaisms, besides containing several false spellings due to 
popular etymology. But, if there be any truth in the theory 
of evolution, it must be eminently true of our spelling. There 
is necessarily a reason (or reasons) why every word is spelt 
as itis. Such reasons are only to be obtained by the historic 
method; but this method can never fail except where the history 
is imperfectly recorded. Surely it can hardly be expected that 
every difficulty stated in the letter should be at once disposed of, 
In many cases the history is long or intricate; and all that 
can be done is to recommend your correspondent to study the 
various books, such us Dr. Sweet's “History of English 
Sounds,” in which all these things have already been explained. 
In many cases it will suffice to consult the “ New English 
Dictionary,” which is now being published for the express pur- 
pose of expounding our language on historical principles. 
Your correspondent must surely be one of the many thousand 
who not only do not understand the spelling which they em- 
ploy, but are pot even aware of the elementary fact that it 
possesses a history. To take such simple cases as the history 
of “cow” and “low.” The fact is that there are two sounds 
denoted by the symbol “ow.” In some cases the “ow” is 
merely an ornamental way of writing “ou”; and this “ou” 
was once sounded like the “ou” in “soup.” It now has the 
sound of the German “au” in “haus”; and the Angio- 
Saxon symbol was a long “u.’ Examples occur in “cow,” 
“ brown,” “down,” and “ bow” when used as a verb, But the 
other “ow” represents the vowel ‘“o” followed by the conso- 
nantal “u,” and is necessarily of different origin. Examples 
occur in “row” (the verb), “low,” “mow,” “ know,” “snow,” 
and in “bow” when used asa substantive. You readers may 
rest assured that the “ reasons” are “ known.’"—I am, Sir, &c., 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—In the days of my youth—some fifty years since—we 
children were invited to write the following lines from dic- 
tation :— 
“ Whilst hewing yews 
Hugh lost his ewe 
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And put it in the hue-and-cry ; 


To name its face’s dusky hues 
Was all the effort he could use. 
You brought the ewe back by and by, 
And only begged the hewer’s ewer 
Your hands to wash in water pure, 
Lest nice-nosed ladies, not a few, 
Should ery on coming near you, Ugh!” 
—I am, Sir, &e., F. A. B. 





CHANGE OF AIR. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ Spectator,” | 
Sir,—In the article on “Change of Air” in the Spectator of 
August 16th the writer says: “Jane Austen's people were 
content to migrate ‘ from the blue bed to the brown.’” Surely 
the quotation is in the first chapter and, I think, second para- 
graph of “The Vicar of Wakefield.” Why is poor Oliver 
not to have the credit of this charming piece of humour ?—I 


am, Sir, &c., A. &.. ¥. 
THE ELIZABETHAN MARTYRS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—There is one statement made by you in the Spectator of 

August 9th which seems contrary to fact,—viz., “ Elizabeth 

during the first twelve years of her reign practised no 

severities.” In the next sentence you say : “Then Pope Pius V. 

published a Bull of excommunication and deprivation, ’ &e., as 

though that was the cause of her cruelties, and as though 

Catholics had had nothing to complain of before. An Anglican 

historian, on the contrary, writes: “ Every persecution short 

of death was resorted to ¢mmediately after Elizabeth's acces- 

sion” (Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A.) Another (Rev. 

Dr. Jessopp) writes: “The trath is, a detestable system had 

now begun to spring up, under which none with any conscience 

or any religious scruple could hold himself safe for an hour. 

An army of spies and common informers were prowling about 

the length and breadth of the land...... nothing better 

than common bandits protected by the law, let loose on 

that portion of the community which might be harried and 

robbed with impunity.” During her first twelve years, 

1558 to 1570, (a) the Catholic Bishops were deprived and im- 

prisoned; eleven died in bonds; (b) by the statute of 1 Eliza- 

beth all who did not attend the services of the new religion 

were fined heavily for each Sunday and holiday missed. If 

they were unable to pay they were imprisoned. Those who 

maintained by words or by writing the spiritual supremacy of 
the Apostolic See, for the first offence forfeited all their 
property, for the second incurred the penalties of praemunire, 
and for the third were to be adjudged to death as 
traitors. In 1563 it was enacted that those who refused the 
Oath of Supremacy incurred the penalties of praemunire, and 
if they did so a second time were adjudged guilty of treason. 
A priest who said Mass or used any but the new Service was 
liable under the Act of Uniformity to imprisonment during 
twelve months for the first offence, and during the whole of 
his life for the second. To take a concrete case. Sir Th. 
Fitzherbert, of Norbury in Derbyshire, being a staunch 
Catholic, was sent to the Fleet early in 1561, where he had as 
fellow-prisoners the ejected Bishop of Chester and Dean of 
St. Paul's, and others. He was offered liberty in 1563 if he 
would only go to church, but he refused. He not only lost 
two-thirds of his estate in fines, but was imprisoned for 
thirty years with only three brief intervals of pardon, 
dragged about from gaol to gaol, actually put to the 
torture, and finally died in the Tower in 1591 at 
the age of seventy-four. Yet the only offence that 
could be proved against him was his persistent refusal to 
goto church. He was so loyal that he offered at the time of 
the Armada voluntarily to double the contribution levied on 
his estates, to repel the invaders. His two brothers died in 
prison also: John being under sentence of death for harbour- 
ing priests. Yet, Sir, we are calmly assured that no severities 
were practised by Elizabeth during her first twelve years as 
Queen! And your readers are left to suppose that St. 
Pius V.’s act had been entirely unprovoked, whereas it was 
—as every impartial student of those times must admit— 
simply a result of her countless crimes against the Catholic 
and Roman Church, of which England had been a distin- 
guished member for over a thousand years. Though I might 
add much more, I trust in your spirit of fairness to publish at 
least these few lines on a matter of simple historical fact. If 











non-Catholics would always go straight to the sources of 
history, and not trust so much to modern writers, who have a 
position to defend and special cause to plead, we should 
understand each other better. And Catholics and non- 
Catholics would draw nearer to one another, because both 
would be nearer to the truth.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun S. Vaucuan, Prel. Dom. 
Prince of Wales Hotel, Grasmere. 


(To THe Epitor oF THE “ SpecTATor.’’] 
Sir,—I consider that the Bull of St. Pius V. excommunicating 
Queen Elizabeth was a disastrous blunder, to be deplored, as 
one of that Pope’s successors expressed it, “in tears of blood.” 
No doubt a great part of the subsequent cruel sufferings of 
English Catholics must be attributed to this ill-judged action 
of the Pope. It must be remembered, however, that Elizabeth 
had been for many years engaged in destroying the faith 
which she had solemnly sworn at her Coronation to maintain, 
and that therefore she fully merited (from the Catholic point 
of view) the spiritual censure which cut her off from the 
communion of the faithful. Throughout the Middle Ages 
these spiritual censures involved very serious temporal conse- 
quences, and in the case of a Sovereign a sentence of de- 
position. This was the international law of an undivided 
Christendom, sanctioned by a general Council, and fully 
accepted by the representatives of the Christian Powers. It 
was, indeed, the natural consequence of the mediaeval con- 
ception of Christendom as one spiritual family, united under 
one head. The error of St. Pius V., I take it, was that he 
did not see that the times had changed, and that such a legal 
proceeding had therefore become an anachronism. How- 
ever, Gregory XIII. at the request of Father Campion, 
made a declaration that the temporal clauses of the 
sentence were not to bind the consciences of English 
Catholics; and so from 1580, at any rate, they were at 
full liberty to consider Elizabeth their Queen de jure as well 
as de facto, as, of course, they actually did. At the critical 
moment of the invasion of the Armada, the loyalty of these 
much-tried men was as conspicuous as astonishing, and it has 
evoked the admiration of critics like Hallam, who have com- 
plained that far from receiving any alleviation of their cruel 
lot in consequence, the English Catholics were now more 
fiercely persecuted than ever. In the last six months of the 
Armada year no less than thirty-two perfectly innocent 
Catholics were martyred for their faith! I think, Sir, that 
you scarcely realise how crushing and how universal was this 
persecution. It is a grave error to suppose that multitudes of 
Roman Catholics were left unmolested. That there were some 
traitors among them is not surprising; what is astonishing is 
that they were so few. And the traitors (such as the ill- 
starred associates of Babington) are not and never have been 
reckoned among the martyrs. If Father Parsons had been 
caught and executed for his treasonable doings in Spain, he 
certainly would not have been canonised by the Chureh. 
But my point is that Catholics as a body were con- 
spicuously and wonderfully loyal throughout the whole 
reign, and that the Government well knew them to be sv. 
Their spiritual allegiance belonged to the Pope, their temporal 
obedience to the Queen, and right nobly they fulfilled the 
divine direction to render to Caesar the things that were 
Caesar's, and to God the things that were God's. If at times 
the strain of reconciling these duties under circumstances of 
such peculiar difficulty led one or the other astray, he ought, I 
submit, to receive our pity rather than our blame. But the 
conduct of English Catholics as a body deserves the admira- 
tion and the honour of their countrymen. Certainly English 
Protestants showed no such loyalty under James II.; and 
their provocations were infinitely less. Thanking you for your 
courtesy to me.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Dom Bepr Camm, O.S.B. 

Erdington Abbey. 

[We are delighted to find the tolerant tone shown in both 
the above letters, and fully believe that this is the view 
sincerely held by the vast majority of English Roman 
Catholics, if, indeed, not by all; though, in view of the anti- 
Protestant outburst of the French Clerical Press at the tims 
of the Dreyfus agitation, it is impossible to believe that Conti- 
nental Roman Catholicism possesses the same liberal spirit. 
At any rate, we Protestants may be proud to think that it was 
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Protestantism that first taught the world the virtue of tolera- 
tion, and that if a large portion of Roman opinion is now 
tolerant, it is because Rome has learnt the true way from those 
she persecuted. But when all is said and done, we still main- 
tain our point that the Elizabethan persecutions, bad as they 
were, were less bad than the Marian in a most important 
respect. The Elizabethan attitude had in it at least the germ 
of toleration. The Marian burnings were admittedly punish- 
ments for heresy.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BLOCKHOUSES AND IMMOBILITY AS AN 
INSTRUMENT OF WAR. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Knowing that you are an enemy of blockhouses and 
other immobile military contrivances, I send you the following 
quotation from Gibbon, which may interest your readers :— 


“To protect these new subjects, a line of frontier garrisons was 
gradually extended from the Rhine to the Danube. About the 
reign of Hadrian, when that mode of defence began to be practised, 
the garrisons were connected and covered by a strong entrench- 
ment of trees and palisades. In the place of so rude a bulwark, 
the Emperor Probus constructed a stone wall of considerable 
height, and strengthened it by towers at convenient distances. 
From the neighbourhood of Neustadt and Ratisbon on the 
Danube, it stretched across hills, valleys, rivers, and morasses, as 
far as Wimpfen on the Neckar, and at length terminated on the 
banks of the Rhine after a winding course of near two hundred 
miles. This important barrier uniting the two mighty streams 
that protected the provinces of Europe, seemed to fill up 
the vacant space through which the barbarians, and par- 
ticularly the Alemanni, could penetrate with the greatest 
facility into the heart of the Empire. But the experience of the 
world, from China to Britain, has exposed the vain attempt of 
fortifying any extensive tract of country. An active enemy who 
can select and vary his points of attack must in the end discover 
some feeble spot or some unguarded moment. The strength as 
well as the attention of the defenders is divided; and such are the 
blind effects of terror on the firmest troops that a line broken in a 
single place is almost instantly deserted. The fate of the wall 
which Probus erected may confirm the general observation. 
Within a few years after his death it was overthrown by the 
Alemanni. Its scattered ruins, universally ascribed to the power 
of the Demon, now serve only to excite the wonder of the Suabian 
peasants.”—Vol. IT., chap. 12. 


In Vol. V., chap. 40, occurs the following description of Jus- 
tinian’s fortification of Europe :— 

“From the edge of the seashore, through the forests and 
valleys, and as far as the summits of the Thessalian Mountains, a 
strong wall was continued which occupied every practicable 
entrance. Instead of a hasty crowd of peasants, a garrison of 
2,000 soldiers were stationed along the rampart, granaries of corn 
and reservoirs of water were provided for their use, and by a pre- 
caution which inspired the cowardice which it foresaw, convenient 
fortresses were erected for their retreat.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., X. 





THE MILITIA AND THE WAR. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Among the many excellent articles in the Spectator 
those on the war are certainly not the least interesting. 
With the one headed “ The Volunteers and the War,” in your 
issue of June 28th, I cordially agree, but I think that nearly 
every word in it applies with even greater force to Militiamen, 
who after all, with regard to foreign service, are nothing but 
Volunteers pure and simple. A few statistics may be of 
interest to your readers. There are one hundred and twenty- 
four battalions of Infantry Militia. Out of this number no 
fewer than fifty-nine battalions have seen service in South 
Africa, and another eight battalions have been doing duty in 
foreign stations during the late war. This means a force of 
at least thirty-five thousand men. Besides that nearly every 
Line battalion in South Africa has had Militia reservists 
serving in its ranks, in numbers varying from about one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred per battalion, and this, 
roughly speaking, would amount at the lowest computation to 
another twenty thousand men. Every Militia battalion 
during the war was embodied once, and a certain number 
twice, and this for a considerable period, I do not think the 
public generally recognises the value of the Militia, and how 
handicapped it was at the beginning of the war by having its 
Reserve, virtually the best men from each battalion, taken 
away to swell the numbers of the Line regiments. It must 
always be remembered that in the case of the Volunteers only 
a very sinall percentage of each battalion was asked to volun- 


hundred odd, and they were drawn from nek tae 
often from five or six, while whole Militia battalions vain ~ 
to a man. I know it is often said that the status of i 
ordinary Volunteer is much better than that of the Militi ‘ 
man, and that, therefore, he was giving up so much more by 
going abroad. Although I admit that this may be Pri 
true, yet in very many districts the Militia battalions are ry 
cruited from a class that earns just as high wages as an 
Volunteer, and the consequent loss the men incurred = 
embodiment was considerable. I do not in this letter desire 
in the least to disparage the Volunteer Force, as its patriotism 
during the late war has been beyond all praise, but the fact I 
wish to accentuate is that as regards volunteering the Militia 
among the Auxiliary Forces, has stood out second to none,—I 
am, Sir, Xe., J. 8. P. 

[We entirely agree as to the practical value of the Militia in 
the war, and as to the patriotism of the men who volunteered, 
We believe that if the war record of the Militia as a whole ig 
analysed, it will be found to be one in every way worthy, 
The Militia is a force deserving of all possible support and 
encouragement.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A PRIME-OF-LIFE CABINET. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR,’’} 
S1r,—What the whole Unionist party desires to see in office ig 
a Cabinet “ true to the spirit of the age,” abreast of national 
progress, in touch with the aspirations and the just expecta. 
tions of the country. The desired Administration must per. 
force be a prime-of-life Cabinet, not an unhappy, makeshift 
combination of veterans, ineffectual fires, prime-of-life states. 
men, and very promising young men. This kind of Ministry 
Mr. Balfour has not as yet seen his way to form, and possibly 
he has been hampered by some fatally stop-the-coach tradi- 
tions. When, however, the right honourable gentleman gets 
into his stride, he will naturally quicken the pace, the wolves 
of promotion and honourable shelving will receive the veterans, 
and the ineffectual fires will burn where their burning can at 
least do no harm. Then—say in February, 1903—we shall 
see a prime-of-life Cabinet, one worthy of the first statesman 
in Great Britain and Ireland, one throwing a glamour over 
the country and impressing the electorate, one worthy of the 
century, the King, the nation, and the party.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. Sr. J. Corset. 
Docklow Court, Leominster. 





NATURE STUDY. 
[To THE EpItToR OF THE “SPeEcTATOR.” | 

Srr,—As an old naturalist who has derived great pleasure 
from Nature study, I heartily rejoice to see the move to 
provide similar enjoyment for others by teaching natural 
history in our elementary schools in country districts. But I 
wish to give a word of warning to the promoters of the 
scheme. As probably few of the teachers in elementary 
schools have much knowledge of natural history, there is 
great danger that the teaching will in many cases be reduced 
to the encouragement of collections of birds, eggs, and flowers, 
and to the giving of prizes for such collections. If every boy 
and girl in our village schools is to become a collector, we are 
within sight of the extinction of our rarest birds and plants. 
I have known many cases where, on the habitat of a rare 
plant having been discovered, collectors have made such a 
raid upon it, by digging up roots and gathering wastefully, 
that the plant has become extinct in that neighbourhood. I 
do not know a greater nuisance to the real lover of Nature 
study than a boy egg-collector, who, with sharp eyes and 
plenty of leisure, is ever on the alert to rob every rare bird’s 
nest. I fear that if we are to have the children in our village 
schools encouraged thus to destroy our rare birds and plants, 
there will soon be no rare birds and plants left for our enjoy- 
ment.-—I am, Sir, &e., pF. SB. 





THE KING’S DINNER TO THE POOR. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “SpeEcTaTor.”’ | 
Srx,—Among the many accounts of the King’s dinners to the 
poor lately published in various journals, I have not yet seen 
one that purports to be from the pen of one of his Majesty’s 
guests. Possibly, therefore, the following extract from a 





teer, as the active service companies only numbered some 


letter from one of them—a cripple—may be of interest to your 
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= : : thes “ge 
hould they think with me that the writer 8 lack o 
— ten is amply atoned for by the vivid directness 


er description :— 
— now I must tell you, in spite of all, I enjoyed myself as 
‘ell as I could at the King’s dinner, but too many people to be 
36 fc table. Some had plenty, and some had none. Fancy two 
~ me five hundred people at one place!—I got on better than 
o- so unruly they snatched the strawberries out of their hand. 
sf next me gave me four, and a piece of ice-cream. There 
™- old roast beef and boiled, and sauces of all kinds, potatoes, 
es a little loaf of bread. I got a nice plate of meat and two 
- toes, but I only ate one, and I brought home the little loaf 
a icked up one off the floor. I got a mug and a box of choco- 
poe and a large card of their Majesties’ photos. There was 
pudding, so they tell me, but I never saw any. There was lemonade 
and inger-beer, and lime-water, which is very good drink. I 
a Ched with thirst after standing in the broiling hot sun for 
pee I should think, half an hour, and the crowds of people 
frightened me. I begged of them not to push, but only for the 
olice I don’t know what would have been. You were all sent to 
F ferent parts of the Hall with different-coloured cards. They 
say there was beer, but I never saw any, and a good thing too 
among such a unruly lot! I told one of the ladies I was quite 
ashamed of the behaviour; but I enjoy myself anywhere. There 
was recitations and a nice concert by professionals, but you could 
not hear for the noise. I was thankful to get home and have a 
nice quiet cup of tea.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


M. Hart. 
Maidenhead. 


THE SINKING OF THE ‘ ALABAMA.’ 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your review of the Life of Admiral Winslow, U.S. 
Navy, recalls an episode in connection with the sinking of the 
‘Alabama’ which is full of quiet heroism. The surgeon of 
the ‘Alabama’ was a young Englishman named Llewelyn, 
who, when his vessel was seen to be sinking, removed all his 
wounded men into the only available boat. One of the 
wounded is reported to Lave called out, “There is room for 
you, doctor!” He simply answered, “ You are as many as 
the boat can safely hold; push off.” They pushed off and 
saved the wounded, whilst he went down with the ship. A 
memorial of his noble self-sacrifice is to be found in Charing 
Cross Hospital, to which he had been attached.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 





E. S. 





A KESTREL AND A WAGTAIL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It may interest some of your readers to know that in 
this garden a young kestrel hawk is being nourished and 
brought up by a water-wagtail. The little bird runs about on 
the lawn all day long collecting food, which it constantly 
takes to the hawk as it sits on the grass or perches on a rail 
within a few feet of our windows. The hawk is sufficiently 
fledged to be able to fly from tree to tree. How it comes to 
be here and so dependent on charity I do not know, but its 
clamorous chirping to be fed has become a familiar sound in 
the garden.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Henry Lasr. 
Stony Stratford Vicarage, Bucks. 





THE INDIAN SEPOY. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—I would ask permission to trespass on your valuable 
space in the hope that I may be of some use in helping to rid 
people at home of the seemingly extraordinary ideas they pos- 
sess with regard to the Indian soldier and the way he should 
be treated. In the first place, I would ask them to realise, if 
possible, that Indian sepoys are not all Princes, or anything 
approaching it, but very ignorant and, to our ideas, uncivilised 
men, with all the latter’s narrow-minded opinions and preju- 
dices, occupying in India a position in most cases relatively 
similar to what a farm labourer occupies in England. Added 
to this, they hold incomprehensible ideas connected with caste, 
the wonderful all-powerful character of which it is almost im- 
possible for any one to realise who has not lived for some 
time in India. With such ignorant and prejudiced minds, 
everything they see any one else do is judged according to their 
own ideas, and the conclusions they arrive at are obviously 
not in accordance with what one would expect who is ignorant 
of their extraordinarily deep-rooted prejudices. Every sen- 
sible and self-respecting Briton in India realises this, and 








tries to act accordingly, carefully avoiding, in the presence of 
natives, anything that might be considered in their eyes 
wrong or degrading; in fact, everything possible is done to 
inculcate in the native mind a feeling of respect for the sahib, 
without which it would be practically impossible for so com- 
paratively few of us to rule over such a vast population as that 
of India. This feeling has been instilled above all into the 
sepoy’s mind, and as a rule he has learnt to look up to the 
sahibs as a people of high principles, a race of men of superior 
attainments, and one to be feared and respected. These same 
sepoys, or rather the very pick of them, are sent to England 
for the Coronation. Imagine their feelings when on landing 
they are surrounded by a howling mob of people, who to 
their ignorant minds are the same sahibs and memsahibs 
they have known in India. The crowd yells in mad enthu- 
siasm, shaking them by the hand, and treating them in a most 
familiar way, behaviour they have only seen approached by 
the lowest classes of bazaar wallahs in their own land, and 
certainly never seen amongst natives of any respectability. 
They do not realise, nor is it possible to make them do so, 
that these people who are metaphorically licking their boots 
are probably in most cases of a lower class than the sahibs 
they knew in India. According to their ideas every white 
man is the same. Before they have been in England many 
days they discover that they are considered quite superior 
beings by all the sahibs they meet. They are féted and treated 
like Princes wherever they go. Men and women run after and 
make much of them, and by them they are led into every sort 
of wickedness and vice. A native of India, who is always so 
extremely careful about the behaviour of his women, is more 
struck by the ill behaviour of the women in our streets 
than by anything else. He asks himself how it is that 
English women behave in this way towards him, when in 
India they hardly ever speak to him. The result is that he 
comes to the conclusion that the sahibs in India must 
have completely deceived him as to their real character 
and mode of living, and that now he knows what their 
real value is. While in England he naturally does not 
refuse to enjoy himself at the expense of the sahib, but his 
respect for the latter rapidly vanishes in the midst of these 
surroundings, and a feeling of the utmost contempt takes its 
place, accompanied by a strong sense of his own moral 
superiority. As a loyal servant of the Empire he is seldom 
worth much again, for from that time forward he heartily 
despises his white rulers, and on his return to India no doubt 
brings many others to his own way of thinking. I have met 
no small number of Indian sepoys who have been in England 
and can vouch for the results being as I have stated in almost 
every case, and it is practically impossible for it to be other- 
wise, no matter what care may be taken in looking after them. 
Why, I ask, should we in India suffer the very flower of our 
native army to go to England and there be practically ruined, 
just in order to satisfy the whims of London sightseers and 
help to make a so-called splendid spectacle? I can hear 
people say, “‘ Oh, but think of the way it must enlarge their 
minds and teach them to realise the might of the British 
Empire”! I would reply that I agree that it enlarges their 
minds, but it is chiefly in the wrong direction, and I would 
ask—Which is of more importance to the British Empire, that 
his Majesty’s subjects should realise its physical strength and 
wealth, or that they should continue to respect and honour 
their rulers P—I am, Sir, &c., A DWELLER IN INDIA. 


[ We believe that our correspondent’s protest is well founded, 
and that, as a rule, nothing but harm is done by the presence 
of native Indian soldiers in this country. The effect on the 
minds of Indian Princes who visit England is often extremely 
bad, but in the case of the ordinary sepoy it is infinitely 
worse.—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 
aeceigeeees 
ON THE WETTERHORN. 
(Avaust 16TH, 1902.) 
As grass upon the hillside, in the morning growing green, 
By noon is mown and withered, and the next day is not seen, 
Even so the strong man passeth, and the young man is laid 
low, 
And the life of those that live becomes a weeping and a woe, 
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Oh, fairer were the hills that day than ever poet rhymed, 

And the gates of heaven were opened to the eyes of them that 
climbed ; . 

And beneath them like a dream-world the shadowy valleys lay, 

From the blue lakes at their feet to the blue hills far away. 


They noted not the falling of the last low sands of life; 

They numbered not the moments as men foreknowing strife ; 

The sunlight was their sunlight, the world was yet for them, 

Till the snowfall like a cataract came down, that none 
could stem. 


Oh, sorrow of the living! oh, silence of the dead! 

By the sleeping and the weeping be reverent our tread! 

We lift our eyes in secret to the silver heights, and know 

The majesty of death beneath the mantle of the snow. 
Grindelwald. F. W. BovurDILLon. 








BOOKS. 
eee 
THE SOLOMON ISLANDS.* 

No spot upon the globe has had a stranger history than the 
Solomon Islands. Discovered by a band of valiant Spaniards 
in 1568, they were instantly lost again, and not rediscovered 
until Carteret and Bougainville visited them towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. Meanwhile they had grown into a 
myth, in which prgdent geographers refused to believe. Their 
name, indeed, encouraged the confidence that they were merely 
legendary, since they owed it toa vague, unsupported dream of 
wealth. It is surely here, said the credulous explorers, that the 
gold of King Solemon was found, and the explorers met with a 
ready acceptance for their tales. Even if the men of science 
disbelieved the stories, they were eagerly caught up and 
repeated by the sailors and longshoremen who thronged the 
ports of Spain and Peru. And, strangely enough, the sailors 
and longshoremen were in the right of it. The Spaniards had 
not only discovered the Solomon Islands; they had brought 
back to Peru, as Mr. Basil Thomson tells us, “so accurate and 
detailed an account, that it is possible, three hundred and 
thirty-four years afterwards, to identify every harbour and 
islet and creek by which they passed.” Nor is this the least 
of the marvels. The Solomon Islands discovered by Mendaiia 
formed a group of eight stretching “in an almost unbroken 
line for six hundred miles.” Yet by a freak of fortune this 
unbroken line of six hundred miles escaped notice for two 
centuries, and but a tardy justice was done to the courage and 
truthfulness of Mendaiia and his comrades. 


It is, indeed, difficult to overrate the skill and courage of 
the Spanish explorers. We of to-day pride ourselves upon a 
curiosity which no danger can daunt; but the enterprise of 
the Spaniards is still unsurpassed. They penetrated farther 
into the Solomon Islands than any traveller has done since, 
and they faced the many risks of scurvy, starvation, and 
violent death with gentleness and good humour. That their 
discovery met with no immediate reward was manifestly not 
their fault, and since they brought back no obvious results 
to a world greedy for gold mines, we can hardly blame the 
coldness of their official reception. In our opinion, said 
the Spanish Government, the islands they discovered were 
of little importance, “ although they say they heard of better 
lands; for in the course of these discoveries they found no 
specimens of spices, nor of gold and silver, nor of merchandise, 
nor of any other source of profit, and all the people were naked 
savages.” At the same time, the Government had a vague 
belief in a mainland, “where it is reported that there is gold 
and silver, and that the people are clothed” ; and had another 
expedition reached the Solomon Islands, who knows but thatthe 
Spaniards might not have gone on to colonise Australia, and so 
have turned the current of history? Mendaiia, at any rate, had 
faith in his own discovery, and was not deterred by a cold 
reception from tempting fate again. For twenty-eight years 
he pursued the dream of a golden land, and was only 
foiled of success by death itself. From one point of 
view his voyage was wholly romantic, and if the results 
were small, the adventure for its own sake was admirable. 
The Hakluyt Society, therefore, was well inspired to 





* The Discovery of the Solomon Islands by Alvaro de Mendaia in 1568. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Lord Amherst of Hackney and Basil Thomson. 


publish the several accounts which wore Menialhitee 
Spain of the famous voyage. They —— ee . 
though, being translations from the Spanish, they leak = 
flavour which we taste in the old English travels, the be ~ 
them are models of interesting and straightforwar ~ 
Of their editing we cannot speak too highly ; they are pref 

by an essay from the pen of Mr. Basil Thomson, than — 
no writer is better qualified to compare the old and i 
customs of the Pacific islands; and though we find oan “ 
photography ill-adapted to illustrate a work of the aaa 
century, we cannot overpraise the invaluable reproductions of 
old maps which accompany the text. We owe much excellent 
literature and sound research to the Hakluyt Society, which 
has seldom laid us under a weightier obligation than i 


d Narrative, 


The six accounts, though they never destroy one another 
differ in detail and predilection. Their effect is not unlike the 
effect of The Ring and the Book, though of course they lack 
the dramatic energy of that work. But they reveal to you 
the same circumstances from different points of view, Like 
all travellers, Mendafia and his comrades quarrelled among 
themselves, and each of them coloured his narrative by his 
own character and prejudices. Hernando Gallego, for instance, 
was a sturdy pilot, more interested in the navigation of his 
ship than in the search after gold. Sarmiento, on the other 
hand, was a bad lot, who never rid himself of a grievance 
against his commander, and was confident that all would have 
been well had his judgment been followed. Mendaia, again, 
was a fine gentleman, worthy to command and to be obeyed. 
But it was Catoira, “the chief purser and custodian of the 
objects for barter,” who composed the most elaborate account, 
and who remains our chief authority for the voyage. Now, 
while Mendaiia, nephew of the Governor of Lima, commanded, 
the expedition was fitted out according to the proposals 
of Sarmiento. For Sarmiento had incurred the dangerous 
displeasure of the Inquisition. He had practised divina- 
tion, it was said, and submitted his hand to the researches of 
palmistry. Wherefore, that he might escape the attentions 
of the Holy Office, he declared that gold might be found 
in the islands of the Southern Sea, and urged a voyage 
of discovery upon the Governor. The ships were fitted out, 
the command given not to Sarmiento but to Mendaiia, and the 
purpose of the expedition, so it was said, was “to convert all 
infidels to Christianity.” In this purpose there lurked a certain 
irony, since the treasure of King Solomon was vividly in the 
minds of all the sailors. The time of starting was inauspicious. 
The ships left in November, the stormy season of the Pacific, 
but in December they passed south of the Marquesas, a month 
later sighted one of the Ellice group, and on February 7th 
reached Ysabel Island, the centre of the Solomons. Then 
began their worst difficulties. The natives, cannibals and 
‘\ead-hunters, met the strangers in a spirit of hostility. They 
refused them food and water, and had it not been for their 
arquebuses few of the Spaniards would have escaped. Yeteven 
under these hazardous circumstances the explorers showed an 
admirable spirit of humanity. Mendaiia called a meeting of 
his officers, to whom he declared that a fourth part of his pro- 
visions was consumed, and that the natives refused to supply 
them with food. Therefore, that he might lay no burden on 
his conscience, he took counsel with the vicar, whose humanity 
will surprise those who believe that the Spanish explorers were 
masters of cruelty. ‘They were free,” said the vicar, “to go 
inland in search of provisions, paying for them in articles 
of barter; and if the natives refused to trade, they might take 
food in moderation, but not in such quantities as to cause 
distress to the natives. They were not to touch anything 
else, nor to commit any act of violence; and if the natives 
attacked them they were to act on the defensive, and abstain 
from reprisals.” Now and again they were forced to depart 
from this golden rule, but nothing emerges more clearly 
from these narratives of travel than that Mendafia and his 
friends did nothing without the guidance of religion, and that 
even in savage countries they were never guilty of an action 
unworthy a gentleman of Spain. 

But they found no gold and little food, and after making 
the most minute and accurate observations, they set sail for 
Peru. On their return they encountered desperate hardships 
of storm and famine. Once, wrote Gallego, “the wind came 
on us with such fury as I have never seen before, although I 
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have been forty-five years at sea, and thirty of them a pilot.” 
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Peel . . 
Their rations were reduced to “half a quartern of stinking 


water, eight ounces of damaged biscuit, and a few black beans 
“ ’ 5 a * 

and oil.” Presently a soldier gambled his water away, and 
pon mad with thirst. Then a white parrot, brought from 
gan Cristoval, “a thing well worth seeing,’ says Catoira, 
had to be sacrificed. “ When Don Hernando was at the point 
af death in the Gulf, it was killed to save him.” But 
they reached California at last, and came home without 
triumph, The Spanish Government cared little for geo- 
graphical and ethnographical research, and that was all 
Mendaiia had to offer. Mr. Basil Thomson speaks in terms 
of enthusiasm concerning the accuracy of these early 
travellers :— 

“Tn the history of travel,” says he, “there is probably no other 
instance of the veil being lifted for a brief moment to afford a 
glimpse of the life of an isolated island race, and then dropped 
avain for nigh three centuries, during which no ripple from the 
outer world came to disturb the silent backwater. If a solitary 
example could be held to prove anything, these documents would 
show that human progress is dependent upon constant impulses 
from other races of mankind; and that, left to itself, a people 
will stop at the point it had reached when it was cut off.” 

Such a theory would not be acceptable to the anthropologist 
who believes in evolution, and with this puzzle we take leave 


of a most interesting book. 





COUNT AXEL FERSEN.* 

Tue name of Fersen is one that neither history nor romance 
will willingly let die. The present volume gives for the first 
time in English, we believe, all that there is of special public 
interest in the life of this hero of tragedy. His diaries and 
letters were preserved by his family, and the portions of them 
here translated were published in Paris some years ago by his 
great-nephew, Baron Klinckowstrém (Le Comte de Fersen et 
la Cour de France, Firmin-Didot, 1278). M. Paul Gaulot 
wrote an interesting book based on these documents, which 
was translated into English by Mrs. Cashel Hoey (A Iriend 
of the Queen, Heinemann, 1894), Here, though one may not 
quite accept all M. Gaulot’s conclusions, we have an excellent 
account of a life which was, from early youth to the melan- 
choly middle age so tragically ended by popular violence, one 
of the saddest imaginable, and also one of the freest from 
any reproach. Count Fersen came very near being the 
“ideal knight” who is so rare in history. The best romantic 
portrait of him we know is that painted by Miss Mary 
Coleridge in The King with Two Fuces, where both he and 
his remarkable master, Gustavus III., appeal to the imagina- 
tion without any lapse from realistic truth. And it is not 
often that a man’s face tells the story of his life as Count 
Fersen’s does in the beautiful portrait at the head of this 
volume. Grave, sweet, idealistic, yet resolute and spirited, it 
was painted in Paris when Fersen was still very young— 
nineteen or twenty—in the days when he was first presented 
to Marie Antoinette, the Dauphine, and when the chivalrous 
adoration began which was blackened and misrepresented by 
those envious tongues from whom her reputation was never 
safe, either as Princess or as Queen. 

However, the more books are written about Marie Antoinette 
the more her personal character shines out irreproachable. 
She lacked discretion, it is true, but never pride and honesty. 
Ignorance is the only excuse for those who continue to write 
of her as the heroine of scandals now known to have been 
invented by her enemies. If ever, for instance, there was 
any reasonable suspicion as to the nature of her friendship 
with Count Fersen, it should be finally discredited by reading 
their letters to each other in this volume of translations. 
A true and tender affection there was, which with a little 
more wisdom in act might have saved the Royal Family of 
France from its awful fate. That Count Fersen worshipped 
the Queen with a love that counted a life nothing to 
lay down for her is more to be guessed than read, for 
he was too nobly discreet to write it down. As for her, 
it may now be taken as certain that whatever the adven- 
tures into which she was led by her natural high spirits and 
love of freedom, in the inner citadel she was always the 
Queen. 

These diaries and letters contain a great deal of interest 

* Diary and Correspondence of Count Axel Fersen, Grand-Marsha! of Sweden, 


Relating to the Court of France. Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
Ilustrated with Portraits from the Original, London; W. Heinemann, [21s.] 








outside the ever-fascinating subject of the Revolution. After 
his early experience in Paris, Count Fersen went to America 
with the French expedition under the Comte de Rochambeau 
in aid of the Americans in their war against the English. 
The young man’s discretion in going was greatly praised by 
those who had seen the favour he enjoyed at the French 
Court, for at this time stories grew fast, and it was impos- 
sible for the Queen to show any mark of preference that was 
not wilfully misunderstood. It is possible to use a wrong 
argument in defending the Count from any too wild 
ambitions at this time. The translator of the letters, 
whose notes are generally remarkable for sympathy and 
understanding, here points out that a marriage was in ques- 
tion between Count Axel Fersen and a rich heiress, Mlle. de 
Leijel, afterwards Countess De la Warr. Therefore, Miss 
Wormeley says, there could be no truth in the story of his 
passion for Marie Antoinette! As to the fact, we are entirely 
of her opinion; but we rather think the argument tells the 
other way. In any case, the rich marriage came to nothing, 
and Count Axel does not seem to have very much regretted it. 
His letters during the American campaign are those of a 
young and ardent soldier, full of delight in adventure: we 
find in them no arriére-pensée, no sentimental longings for 
Europe. The one love of his life lay dormant, apparently, 
till, with the advance of the Revolution, he began to look for 
ways of serving the Queen. They were not difficult to find. 

Much more than is generally supposed or known, Count 

Fersen was the centre of all outside efforts, after 1789, to help 
or to liberate the Royal Family. He was the instrument of 
Gustavus ITI. in all attempts at a coalition of the Powers in 
their favour, and even at this distance of time one cannot read 
without indignation of the coldness and selfishness shown by 
those who, if the Revolution itself was past checking, might 
with a few firm words have saved the innocent. The ideas of 
Count Fersen and his Royal master were bold and romantic, 
but if carried out they might have had a chance of success 
denied to the slow diplomacy of the rest of Europe, as well as 
to the unnatural indifference of the Emperor, and the selfish 
swagger of the Princes and the emigrants. It is worth 
noticing that Marie Antoinette in her letters to Fersen speaks 
of this last party with consistent distrust and anger; her own 
hopes were all in that Europe which stood by and saw the 
unnecessary sacrifice. No doubt the death of Gustavus was a 
great misfortune for the Royal captives. 
The story of Varennes is too well known to need more than 
| an allusion here. There is no doubt that better management 
| in the plan from the beginning, and especially more prudence 
on the part of the King, would have been necessary to its 
success ; still, it was very near succeeding, and certainly failed 
from no lack of generous devotion on Count Fersen’s part. 
Other plans which followed on this—there were many of them 
—were never nearly so hopeful. 

It is curious to read of Fersen’s interviews with the Comte 
de Merey-Argenteau, Marie Antoinette’s old friend and 
guardian, who is generally supposed to have spent his last 
days in fruitless efforts to save the Queen. Perhaps—for 
human nature is jealous and contradictory—the very 
enthusiasm of the young Swede in her cause checked 
and chilled that of Mercy. In any case, he gave him no 
encouragement. Discretion with the older man seems to have 
been almost more than the better part of valour. He was 
afraid of everything, afraid to speak to Mr. Pitt to ask him 
to say that word from England which might have saved the 
Queen,—and why? Because “he feared that England might 
use the request as 2 means to meddle in the affair and try to 
| play a leading rdle,”—with one or two other reasons equally 
| worldly, diplomatic, cautious. Mercy certainly appears to 

less advantage here than in his own Memoirs, so lately 
| reviewed in the Spectator. Yet all the traditions of his life 
| forbid the conclusion that he was indifferent, and probably 
‘his misunderstanding with Fersen was one more illustration 
of the world-wide truth :— 
“ Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together.” 
' The Queen’s letters to Fersen end in 1792, when the shadows 
were deepening that were never to clear away. Here also 
|; ends the series of his letters, as far as they are concerned 
with the Court of France. The diaries are continued till the 
terrible autumn of 1793. We leave him longing for that 
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vengeance which he was never to have, for he did not even 
live to see the Restoration. After some melancholy years of 
diplomatic work for his country, during which his loyal 
honesty and patriotism offended both King and people by 
turns, he was murdered by the mob in a popular riot at 
Stockholm on the nineteenth anniversary of the flight to 
Varennes. The translator’s short note on Count Fersen’s 
later years gives no particulars of this tragic end to a sad 
and heroic life: they are to be found, by those who eare to 
refer to them, in the second volume of A Friend of the Queen. 





CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES.* 
Ir used to be something of a reproach to that distinguished 
antiquary, the late Sir Wollaston Franks, that, with the 
exception of a work on Japanese ceramic, he never published 
catalogues of the collections under his charge. Other depart- 
ments in the British Museum were indefatigable in issuing 
volume after volume of scientific catalogues, but the Mediaeval 
Department remained mute. One reason for this was Franks’s 
extreme reluctance—not an unusual peculiarity of very learned 
men—to express definite judgments and commit himself to 
theories of relation and date. But there was another reason 
which was not personal. No department in the Museum 
comprises such extremely heterogeneous collections as that over 
which he presided, and no antiquities present such obstacles to 
classification as the mediaeval. It is comparatively a simple 
matter to produce catalogues of printed books, of MSS., of coins, 
and even of Greek and Roman antiquities, where the field has 





been thoroughly worked, and the evidences of date, or at least 
of chronological sequence, have been collected and established. 
But in many branches of mediaeval or early Christian art such | 
evidences do not exist, or at best remain vague and debatable. | 
As Mr. Dalton prudently remarks, “in dealing with a subject 
like the minor arts of the Byzantine Empire, where there is 
so much untrodden ground’’—despite the signal advance of | 
recent years, shown notably in the works of Schlumberger, 
Strzygowski, Diehl, Kondakof, and Graeven, and in the 
special journals published in Europe dealing exclusively with 
Byzantine history and antiquities—‘ the danger of premature 
hypothesis must be set against the security of excessive 
caution. In the frequent absence of definite landmarks, 
conjecture is perhaps a greater evil than suspension of 
judgment, and it is better to err rather on the side of 
prudence than of temerity. Precise dates have therefore 
been sparingly assigned, and in many cases the age of an 
object has been left quite undetermined.” There is a 
further difficulty in the way of cataloguing the mediaeval 
collections,—the difficulty of drawing the line between the 
logitimate provinces of the several departments of the 
Museum. How is one to distinguish between what belongs to 
the Roman collections and what should he classed as Karly 
Christian, and therefore attached, as an introductory section, 
to the Mediaeval Department? Of course, when there are 
Christian symbols the difficulty is solved; but very often there 
is no means of distinguishing. * It had to be decided whether 
ail Byzantine antiquities were to be admitted, or only those 





which bore some obvious mark of Christian ownership. The 
latter alternative had been adopted for the beginning 


of the Christian era, with which period the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities was equally concerned. 
Theoretically no objects belonging to these early centuries 
were placed in the Christian room which did not bear clear 
signs of Christian use, but contemporary pagan antiquities 
were included when they formed part of a single find with 
those of a religious character.” This rather makeshift plan 
is still adopted in the Museum, and is found to be convenient, 
but it can hardly be called scientific. Thus the Mediaeval 
Department cannot claim to be the possessor of the whole 
range of early Christian objects of art. Not only does the | 
Roman collection interfere with its completeness, but the | 
Egyptian Department holds a great many antiquities of | 
Coptic Egypt, as well as a large collection of Gnostic gems, | 
whilst the Byzantine leaden seals are deposited in the | 
Department of Manuscripts. 

This curious cross-division is perplexing and disheartening 
to the archaeologist who wishes his catalogue to represent 





* Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities and Objects from the Christian East 
in the Departinent of British and Mediaeval Antiquitiesand Ethnography of the 
British Museum. By O. M. Dalton, M.A. Thirty-tive Plates and Numerous 
Wendcuts. Loudon: Published by Order of the Trustees. | 25s. | 


_such catalogues as this, accurately 


adequately a complete branch of antiquities, and one j 
surprised, therefore, at the hesitation of the Mediaeval Der ut 
ment. Mr. Dalton, however, has achieved a satisfactory e: : 
promise in this scholarly volume, including objects of temin 
arts of the early Christian and Byzantine periods Rosita 
in the Department in which he is assistant under the kee : 
Mr. C. H. Read. The classes described consist in vems 7 
rings, jewels, ivory carvings, silver, bronze, glass, potter 
and sculptured stone, and were enriched from the de 
tions of the Abbé Hamilton, Castellani, Maskell, Nesbitt, 
Slade, Rohde Hawkins, and others, and notably by the 
Franks bequest and by the Treasures of the Esquiline of 
Carthage, of Lampsacus, and of Cyprus. The gems, fe 
and jewels, including some splendid bronze-gilt fibulae, 
wonderfully delicate carvings from the Franks collection, 
and the exquisite Tyszkiewiez gold bracelet, number nearly 
three hundred examples. The ivories, though few, are of 
surpassing interest, for among them are not only the admirable 
Maskell panels, but also a fourth-century Byzantine diptych 
representing the archangel Michael, and a remarkable pyxis 
carved with the story of St. Menas of Alexandria, and another 
with the figure of Daniel, both from Egypt and of about the 
sixth century. Other notable specimens of the Coptic branch 
of Byzantine art are the beautiful panels from the chureh of 
the Mu‘allakah at Babylon (Cairo), representing the Annun. 
ciation, Nativity, Baptism, Entry into Jerusalem, Descent into 
Hell, Pentecost, and Ascension. These belong to the thirteenth 
century, and the decorative borders and groundwork closely 
resemble the almost contemporary carvings in the Cairo 
mosques, which doubtless derived their designs from Coptic 
models. 


The most magnificent series in the collection is the silver 
Treasure found in 1793 on the Esquiline Hill, where it was 
probably buried during some panic caused perhaps by a bar- 
barian invasion. The list opens with the famous Projecta 
casket, so named from the Roman bride of the fourth century 
to whom it was a wedding gift, and whose name occurs 
in the inscription, Secunde et Prodecta vivatis in Christo. 
Here in a series of panels we see the bride and groom, the 
bridal procession, and other scenes connected with the 
wedding, with Venus seated in a shell dressing her hair and 
attended by Tritons in the prominent place of the front panel, 
the whole elaborately embossed, chased, and in places gilt, 
It suggests comparisons with Egyptian work in the Gizeh 
Museum, but there is no evidence as to when it was made. 
Nor is it certain who the bride was; but Mr. Dalton thinks 
that “ Projecta must have been the wife of some member of 
the great family of the Asterii, perhaps of L. Turcius Rufius 
Apronianus Asterius, prefect of Rome in 363; though in- 
scriptions show that this family did not embrace Christianity 
till quite late in the fourth century.” Some graceful flasks, 
with embossed decoration, and the well-known silver images of 
cities, Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, with 
which the Romans decorated their chairs, also appertain to the 
Esquiline Treasure; and the delicious series of spoons, with 
inscriptions, belonging to the Lampsacus Treasure and dating 
back to the sixth or seventh century, will charm every col- 
lector of silver. The pear-shaped bowls and looped borders 
are captivating, and so are the mottoes from sayings of Solon 
and Bias. One motto, however, is Latin,x—Omnia vinedt amor 
et nos cedamus amori; whilst the Greek motto on the same 
spoon, Tpaye eporoxpovore, is taken by Mr. Dalton to mean, not 
“OQ love-smitten Trogus,” but “ Hat, O love-smitten.” Atall 
events, the double signification of the word “spoon” must 
have been fully realised by the fortunate diners at those 
early banquets at Lampsacus. 


A valuable feature of the catalogue, upon which Mr. Dalton 
is to be congratulated, is the ample bibliography appended to 
the descriptions. Not only does he refer to ali works in which 
the object described has previously been noticed, but he also 
supplies exceedingly useful and suggestive comparisons with 
similar objects preserved or described elsewhere, and the 
attentive student of these notes will find in them much 


‘eurious and little-known information on the history and 


relations of early Christian art. A great deal has still to be 
done before the subject can be treated in a precise or com- 
prehensive manner, but it is largely by the publication of 
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scholars, that the study advances. The plates and the 
numerous engravings in the text are admirably executed. 
The book is, in fact, much more than a catalogue ; it is a 
guide to its subject, and also a portfolio of exquisite designs. 





THE HOUSE OF DOUGLAS.* 

“Tyosr who write the histories of nations,” says Mr. Lindsay, 
the editor of the series of histories of which Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s substantial volumes constitute the first, “can only deal 
with the acts of Kings or peoples as landmarks of time, or 
as the outward and visible products of changes in thought or 
belief. Those who limit their horizon can see illustrated in 
some great noble houses the eddies of the broad stream of 
human history, and these minor historians are apt to be more 
accurate in details and less influenced by preconceived 
theories than the historians of kingdoms.” This fact is apt 
to be forgotten in times like our own, when, on the one hand, 
the pageantry of Monarchy is more in evidence than ever it 
was, and on the other, the history of a nation is considered too 
exclusively the history of its “people” in the democratic sense, 
or at least in the sense used by the late John Richard Green. 
Mr. Lindsay’s remark is, of course, very mach truer of Eng- 
land than of Scotland; the great families south of the Tweed 
are much more numerous that those north of the dividing line, 
have balanced each other better, and have had the reputation 
of being less savagely selfish than that poverty-stricken 
and rapacious noblesse which every Scottish historian from 
the days of Knox to the present time bas denounced as the 
worst in the world. Yet it is true of some of the Scottish 
families as well, and of these none is more notable in every 
way than the house of Douglas. The historian of that house 
pertinently enough asks :— 

“What’s in aname? Much, it seems; for it has come to pass 

that we are inclined to expect more of one bearing that of Douglas 
than of people with less historic surnames. They suffered 
and they made to sufter; they served and they made others to 
serve. Now they rose to the highest levels of patriotism and 
loyalty, and anon sank to the dark and crooked ways of treason 
and dishonour. A masterly, purposeful, ambitious breed, their 
influence cannot have been for ill upon the destiny of their 
country, seeing what a large share of power lay ever in their 
hands; ard no family has furnished more material towards the 
ideal of a Scottish gentleman.” 
From the War of Independence, in which “the good Lord 
James” played a part second only to that of Robert Bruce 
himself, to the Legislative Union between England and Scot- 
land, which was largely the work of the “‘ Union Duke” of 
Queensberry, a Douglas either of the “Black” or of the 
“Red” branch was sure to be found playing a prominent part 
as patriot, traitor, exile, as kidnapping or killing a Stuart 
King, or being kidnapped or killed by him. Poor in the 
extreme would be the romance of Scottish history without 
such names as those of “the good Lord James,” the Knight of 
Liddesdale, the “ Tineman,’ Bell-the-Cat, the Douglas who 
figures in Shakespeare as the captive and the ally of Hotspur, 
or that strange ally of Knox and bulwark of Protestantism, 
the grim, forceful, and sensual Morton. And then, as Sir 
Herbert Maxwell reminds us— 

“One remarkable feature distinguishes the Douglas from most 
other Scottish families of equal antiquity. Despite repeated for- 
feitures and the personal vicissitudes befalling the adherents of 
one or other of the parties which so constantly and so fiercely 
divided the northern realm, the lands which gave this family 
their name still remain in the possession of their descendants. 
Twenty-two generations of Douglases have borne the lordship of 
that dale for seven centuries between William of Douglas, the 
first recorded of the name, down to the present Earl of Home, 
Lord Douglas of Douglas, who represents the house in the female 
line.” 

The origin of the Douglas family is steeped in myth. As 
Hume of Godscroft, the unreliable family historian, puts it, 
“we know the Douglas race not in the fountain but in the 
stream; not in the root but in the stem; for we know not the 
first mean man that did raise himself above the vulgar.” Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, who has devoted much labour to this 
portion of his task, suggests that the first recorded Douglas 
may have received the lands of the name as 2 reward for 
notable service done for William the Lion in putting down 
the rebellion of the Moray men under Donald Bain, or Bane, 





: ory of the House of Douglas: from the Earliest Times down to the 
Legislative Union of England and Scotland. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. With au Introduction by W. A. Lindsay, Windsor Herald, 2 vols. 
Zondow: Fremantle and Co, (4s. | 





great-grandson of Malcolm Canmore. Other links of connec- 
tion with the North, such as the resemblance of armorial 
bearings and family names, seem to point to the probability of 
acommon origin of the Douglases and the De Moravias or 
Murrays. As soon, however, as the Douglases assert them- 
selves in authentic history, their characteristics are revealed, 
—masterfulness, selfishness, chivalry, and to a certain extent 
patriotism, which must not, all the same, be confounded with 
loyalty to the Stuarts. As for treachery, well— 

_ “Scottish traitors and self-seekers parade on every page of 
Scottish history and seem to fill the whole field; one is apt to 
overlook the shrewd heads and staunch hearts which do not figure 
so obtrusively as the others, but again and again it was by these 
that the kingdom was defended and its destiny wrought to the 
appointed end.” 

It cannot be said that Sir Herbert has been able to throw 
fresh light on the greatest of the truly historical Douglases. 
He thus quite accurately sums up bis historical whitewashing:— 

“JT have endeavoured to view their relations with the Stuart 

dynasty as dispassionately as possible. In doing so, I have 
arrived at a judgment upon such men as the Ist, 4th, 8th and 9th 
Earls of Douglas, the Sth, 6th and Sth Earls of Angus, and the 4th 
Earl of Morton less unfavourable than that pronounced by more 
than one historian, more lenient than many cf my readers may feel 
able to endorse.” 
Of perhaps the most masterful of them all, Archibald Bell- 
the-Cat, who crushed James the Third, Hume of Godscroft 
writes :—‘ Upright and square in his actions, sober and 
moderate in his desires. . . . . . One fault he had, that he was 
too much given to women, otherwise there was little or 
nothing that was amiss.’ Yet Sir Herbert is constrained to 
say :—‘* One need not become devil’s advocate to pronounce 
the career of Bell-the-Cat to have been in most of its features 
deplorable and in none of them glorious.” The Earl of 
Morton, the coadjutor of Knox and Moray in the work of the 
Reformation, who was Regent in the minority of James VL, 
and triumphed over Maitiand and Kirkcaldy, only to sue- 
cumb to the intrigues of James's favourite, Lennox, and to be 
put to death as a participant in the murder of Bothwell, was 
certainly one of the most interesting of the later Douglases. 
He has never been popular in Scotland on account of his 
unquestionable sensuality, aud the greed that is commonly 
believed to have marked his dealings with the Presbyterian 
clergy. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s treatment of Morton is worth 
giving as an example of his method :— 

“Morton has never been a favourite with historians. It has 
been his fate always to appear in contrast with the interesting 
and pathetic figure of Mary Queen of Scots; and although, like 
her, he ended his days on the scaffold, none of the glamour of a 
lost cause falls upon him. Wherefore his faults loom more darkly, 
his merits shine less brightly, than is altogether just to his 
memory. His political principles were clearly defined and con- 
sistent, and there is no reason to suspect him of private ambition 
or self-seeking in ardently pursuing a Protestant league with 
England and a union of the Crowns as the surest means of securing 
the much-desired peace for both countries.” 

With this estimate may be compared that of Dr. Hume 
Brown as given in the second volume of his History of Scotland: 

“ He is one of the grimmest figures even of the grim race from 
which he sprang—profligate, merciless, unscrupulous—yet he was 
not a mere lawless desperado. His conduct of the regency proved 
that he had the capacity and aims of a statesman; and his life- 
long fidelity to Protestantisin and the English alliance gives him 
a place next to Moray and Knox among the moving forces of his 
time.” 

Such a book as this hardiy lends itself to much in the way 
of that writing of history which means either the reproduction 
of social life in detail, cr the legitimate resort to “ purple 
patches.” As Sir Herbert Maxwell has in his previous works 
shown pleasure and proficiency in both kinds of writing, he 
has here had to exercise a good deal of self-restraint. When, 
however, he “lets himself go,” he has much to say that is not 
only interesting but has the merit of literary “efficiency.” We 
have never seep the dark side of feudalism better represented 
than by this writer, who is filled with its romance :— 

“The fray of Otterburn was bloody and fierce enough, God 
wot! but not more bloody and fierce than a hundred others 
waged between men of common speech and kin, whereof the 
memories have clean passed away. What was there to raise 
Otterburn to immortality? What but the fate of the two leaders 
—the death of Douglas and capture of Perey? Of which fact, 
unless one grasp the significance, he shall never discern through 
the glamour of romance—splendour of heraldry, dauntless feats of 
arms, chivalrous daring, and all the rest of it—the real cruelty of 
the business. Before gunpowder had aifected the whole system 
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of tactics the farmers and peasants who followed their lords to the 
field counted as no more than material of war. ‘The object was to 
kill as many of them as possible, prisoners being both costly and 
troublesome to keep. Far different the barons, knights, and 
esquires ; they rode into action with charmed lives; it was only 
in exceptional disasters, like Bannockburn on the one side, and 
Flodden on the other, that any large number were slain. Every 
precaution was observed to take these gentlemen of coat-armour 
alive for the sake of their ransom. A baron’s farms might be 
burned, and the live stock driven off; his ruined tenants might 
offer him no rent; let him but have the luck to capture some 
well-to-do opponent and the balance would be handsomely in his 
favour. So the warfare of feudal lords was the finest of gambling, 
with all the excitement of high play plus military glory.” 

The return of the “Union Duke” of Queensberry from 
Edinburgh to London after the completion of his work is told 
in a fashion worthy of an event which meant the close of a 
long period of strenuous and bitter struggle :— 

“On 2nd April, 1707, just a month before the Act of Union 
should come in force, the King’s Commissioner to Parliament left 
Edinburgh for the last time. Never before, even in the height of 
feudal magnificence, had any chief of the haughtiest house in 
Scotland assumed or been invested with such a measure of 
authority as this scion of the house of Douglas. Others of his 
race had ridden forth at the head of imposing armies, whether to 
waste English lands or to flaunt their own sovereign’s authority ; 
the semblance of their power was more imposing than Queens- 
berry’s, but the reality was far less. With a modest escort of 
Queen Anne’s Horse Guards he rode across the Border, by the 
track where so many of his ancestors had passed before ; 
but neither flaming stackyards nor blackened ruins marked the 
route as of old. He left behind him, indeed, a sullen, angry 
nation; but he was sustained by the conviction that he had 
redeemed his country from the intolerable, incurable ferment of 
petty faction, and united its destiny for ever with that of a 
powerful neighbour. As he advanced through England he might 
draw good augury from the aspect of the people. His journey 
assumed the character of a Royal progress ; peers, gentry, farmers, 
and peasants mustered along the route to bid him welcome; 
mayors and corporations emulated each other in ceremonial and 
laborious hospitality until, when he reached Barnet Common, 
Queen Anne’s Ministers and many of both Houses of Parliament 
met the Duke and rode with him in procession to London.” 





NOVELS. 


HIGH POLICY.* 

Tr is the fashion to bewail the exhaustion of available plots, and 
to found thereou a defence of the exploitation of the abnormal. 
Yet what splendid materials for the satirist are furnished by 
the welter of modern society, with its extravagance and 
vulgarity, its gluttony and gambling, its pose of intellectuality 
and its ignoble short-cuts to wealth. Nothing impresses the 
reader more vividly with the dearth of talent of the highest 
order than the inability of our novelists to make effective use of 
these golden opportunities. Ouida’s Massarenes was, no doubt, 
a sincere attempt to castigate our parasitic Peers and recall 
them and their wives to the true meaning of the maxim 
noblesse oblige. But the effort was marred by melodramatic 
exaggeration, by a sad lack of humour, and by an ignorance 
of the actualities of the very world she endeavoured to depict. 
Mr. Benson has also been impressed with the wickedness of 
Vanity Fair, but unfortunately his chastisement is not ad- 
ministered with scorpions, or even whips. The modern 
Merdles and Veneerings and Barnacles, and the modern Becky 
Sharps, Crawleys, and Barnes Newcomes, have yet to find 
their faithful delineator,—some one who will describe them with 
the pen much as a Goya would have painted them with the 
brush. Meantime we welcome in Mr. Keary’s High Policy a very 
conscientious and interesting essay in this direction. In 
regard to presentation the work labours under a serious draw- 
back. The writer is singularly destitute of charm of style. His 
sentences creak and jolt along, and their meaning is obscured by 
dubious grammar, by angularity of construction, and occasion- 
ally by downright solecisms. Two examples will suffice. On 
p.34 Mr. Keary speaks of one of the characters rising to an 
“enthusiasm of loverness’”—a shocking coinage at best— 
while on p. 69 his heroine is described as drinking in “ the 
aurient day.” For some of the misspellings the printer may 
be held responsible, and the revision of proofs has been most 
inadequate. But there is no excuse for such slipshod diction 
as “ There was a point of jealousy in her mind over the great- 
ness of Cynthia's social success.” 

We have dwelt on these shortcomings in no captious spirit, 
but merely to emphasise the fact that Mr. Keary relies on his 








* High Policy. By C.F. Keary. Loudon: T. Fisher Unwin. ([6s.] 





matter rather than his manner in his appeal to the read 
But before touching on his theme and his treatment of - 
us congratulate him on his successful avoidance of all dir : 
resort to “ portrait fiction.” Though concerned with the “high 
life” —social and political—of the day, this is emphatical] 
not a roman & clef, and for this judicious abstention i 
amongst workers in this field of fiction, Mr. Keary Denieinte 
be commended. Of course there are touches here and there 
that recall real personages, but there is no open borrowing from 
the domestic history of great or notorious people, nor a it 
of the personages presented be consistently identified with 
living originals. 

In spite of its title, High Policy deals more with emotions 
than politics. It is a story, and a rather sad story of 
hero-worship, infatuation, and disillusionment, in which 
the victim is a beautiful Irish girl, daughter of a well. 
born but distressed landlord, who pitches his tent for a 
while in London. Cynthia, his elder daughter, in virtue of 
her connections, her good looks, and her intelligence, is readily 
admitted into the select coterie of fashionable intellectuals 
presided over by Lady Bessie Brind. And here she meets 
Austin Herbert-ffollett, one of the chief hopes of the Tory 
party (then in Opposition), a brilliantly handsome, magnetic 
ambitious egoist, a born Parliamentarian, who after a Same. 
pestuous youth has “ranged himself,” and is apparently happily 
married to an adoring but unintellectual wife. Rapidly 
sounding his wife’s limitations, ffollett finds in the ingenuous 
but intelligent appreciation of the beautiful Cynthia precisely 
the stimulus which he misses at home. He hails her 
as his Egeria, and she is for a while beguiled by the illusion 
that their friendship can be indefinitely maintained on 
a platonic basis and for a patriotic motive. But 
ffollett, though less of a reprobate than his associates, is 
at once extremely susceptible and entirely selfish. The incense 
of her innocent hero-worship and the magic of her beauty 
turn his head and blunt his moral sense, and when his former 
paramour, Lady Kingsmead, seeks to revenge herself for his 
neglect by surrendering his letters to her husband, ffollett, 
who has already compromised Cynthia by his attentions and 
assignations, begs for a final meeting, at which he boldly pro- 
poses that she should become his mistress. If Cynthia has 
estranged the sympathies of the reader by her indiscretion 
and her fibs, it must be admitted that her punishment is 
severe. Rescued by the timely intervention of her brother 
from a terrible dmpasse, she never attempts to convince her 
family of her guiltlessness, and their reconciliation is impaired 
and marred by the uncertainty due to this proud but unfortunate 
reticence. To make matters worse, on the occasion of her first re- 
entrance into society she is subjected to the fresh humiliation 
of an offer of marriage from a young roué who has put the 
worst possible construction on her relations with {follett, and 
lets her know it with brutal frankness. Told in bare outline, 
the story may well seem gratuitously painful, and far from 
convincing. If, however, it lacks the supreme quality of 
inevitableness, the development of character is so carefully 
drawn, and the sequence of incident so well managed, that the 
logic of life, particularly of high life, is seldom violated. The 
fascination of her brilliant London friends for the enthusiastic 
and artless Cynthia, and her gradual estrangement from her 
simple but sensible sister; on the other hand, the stages by 
which ffollett’s paternal and chivalrous interest in his friend 
is transmuted and degraded into selfish passion,—all this and 
many other phases of the story are handled with a force and 
vividness that redeem the shortcomings noted above. 


The picture which Mr. Keary draws of the highest strata 
of politics and society is not agreeable. Yet corrupt, wanton, 
and self-indulgent though many of the personages of the story 
may be, they are none of them of unredeemed wickedress. ffollett 
is weak rather than vicious, his friend Cowley’s irregularities 
are glorified by a certain generous sentiment, and even the out- 
rageous Lady Kingsmead proves to have a certain remnant of 
humanity. And the general moral of the story, quite apart from 
Cynthia’s rude awakening, is excellent. For it illustrates, in 
the actions of Cynthia’s brother and her cousin Stephen, “ the 
difference between the empire of words and the empire of 
things.” On the last page of the book the author describes 
how Stella, Cynthia’s sister, had come to realise that “if 
England's glory alone were the mark, it was men like Stephen 
that England needed, quiet, simple, unpretending, indomit. 
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great silent souls, not men like Mr. Herbert- 


hance, : 
able by ch do without fine speeches, not without 


ffollett. We could 
honest men.” 








Annals of the Horseshoe Club. By Finch Mason. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—Here we have eighteen stories, more or less of 
the sporting kind, which have been told, it is supposed, ” . 
tavern club-room. ‘The first is not a happy specimen. It takes 
ter nearly fifty pages to relate that a nomination for the 
Derby, voided, it was thought, by the death of the nominator, 
turned out to be valid. All are not beaten out so thin as this, 
put there is not much in any of them, and the style is verbose,— 
debt, e.g. is pecuniary embarrassment. We have said more than 
once that these collections of short stories run a great risk of 
failing to please. The tales are meant to be read one by one, and 
will scarcely please when they are taken in the lump. They fare 
worse when they are all of one kind, and are at a still greater dis- 
antage when they have to do with an ignoble class of — 

which 


the wri 


< 
Pet is an exception to our censure, itis “Just in Time,’ 
has some genuine human interest about it. 

Tales of a Government Oficial. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
(F. V. White and Co. 6s.)—No one can say that Major Griffiths’s 
stories are verbose. The writer goes straight to the point, and 
says what he has to say without cireumlocution. But then they 
are certainly “scrappy.” There are twenty-six, and they average 
just a little less than twelve pages—loosely printed pages, too—in 
length. ‘They are incidents rather than tales. There is seldom 
anything like a plot or a surprise. Consequently, though there is 
a certain vigour of drawing and picturesqueness about them, 
there is also not a little monotony. A procession of criminals 
who attempt to swindle and fail is not very interesting, unless 
there is something unusual in the methods by which their evil 
intentions are devised or thwarted. 

Stronger than Love. By Mrs. Alexander. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
33.)—Part of this novel seems to us an excellent bit of work, 
better than what we have seen before from Mrs. Alexander’s pen. 
As long as Monica Deering is permitted to remain a simple, affec- 
tionate girl, patient under harsh treatment, grateful for kindness, 
and heart-whole, she is a charming figure. But then there has to 
be a plot; we have to be taught that there is something 
“stronger than love,’ and Monica becomes a melodramatic 
Our readers must have often observed that plots do 
spoil novels. We have a delightful picture of life, with which we 
feel quite content. Then there is a transformation scene. Some 
tragical passion, or some extraordinary scheme of self-denial, is 
brought upon the stage. Every one acts perversely and unnaturally. 
Is there a really well-authenticated case of a woman refusing a 
lover, not for some difficulty of circumstances, but because she 
thought that he ought to marry some one else ? 


heroine. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


INDIA AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


India and its Problems. By W.S. Lilly. (Sands and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Lilly’s object in writing this very slight volume is “ the 
diffusion of accurate knowledge” concerning the Indian Empire, 
of which it professes to place ‘a bird’s-eye view” before the 
general reader, We are no great believers in little books on big 
subjects, and even if it were possible to present “a bird’s-eye 
view” of so large a matter in about seventy thousand words, there 
are surely plenty of other guides to the subject. Mr. Lilly un- 
doubtedly possesses some high qualifications for the task—com- 
pressed compilation as it is—that he has undertaken. He was 
formerly in the Madras Civil Service, he is still in touch with 
Indian officials, and he understands the art of logical arrange- 
ment and lucid expression. To people wholly ignorant of India 
eleven pages on the Himalayas, five on Hindustan, six on the 
Deccan, three on Burma, five on races, four on languages, and so 
forth, may convey a few rough ideas, but the treatment must 
necessarily be inadequate. Who could gain any satisfactory 
understanding of the history of British India, from the founda- 
tion of the East India Company to the present day, from 
seventeen pages in large type? As for “accurate know- 
ledge,” Mr. Lilly is at the mercy of his authorities, whom 
he rarely cites except when quoting at length. He seems to 
have relied upon Elphinstone, and Hunter’s “Indian Empire,” 
for the chapter on “ Mohammedan Masters,” but it was not 
from them that he derived such mistakes as “ Kiitab-ud-din,” 
“Brahmini dynasty,” “Hussain Ganga,’ “Qu’ran,” “Abdul 
Fazl,” “Kushri,” &c.; and one would like to know his authority 
for the statement that Humayun died a year after the battle of 

















Panipat, or that “one of the best loved of his [Akbar’s] wives was 
a Christian.” There was an Armenian concubine, but it does not 
follow that she was Christian or particularly beloved. ‘I'o say that 
Feizi was “the first Mussulman profoundly versed in Hindu 
literature” is to ignore, not only several contemporaries, such as 
Badaoni, but the far earlier work of Biruni. he fourth part of 
the hook endeavours to treat of religions in fifty pages—a perfectly 
hopeless task—and we get stray glimpses of Vedas and Upan+ 


| Shads, Siva and Vishnu, Karma and Arahat, and * Mohammed, 


the fierce Semitic warrior”’ Mr. Lilly admires the Indian 
Mussulmans for their “ manliness, self-respect, devotion to duty,” 
and says a few vague things, aided by Haug and “ Professor 
Darmestetter ” (sic), on the Parsis. Of the progress of Christian 
missions, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, Mr. Lilly enter- 
tains small hopes. The latter part of the volume is concerned 
with the social, material, and political state of India at the 
present day, and this is decidedly the most suggestive section. 
Mr. Lilly gives a brief but clear outline of the system of the 
British Raj, discusses caste, the Hindu at home, woman in 
India (including a striking description of the dancing-girl’s 
vocation), self-government and National Congresses (in 
which he is, of course, a total disbeliever), the vernacular 
Press, examinations, fine arts, the frontier question (on which 
he is a decided lLyttonite), irrigation, industries, famines, 
“the stupid old shibboleths of Free-trade,’ and many other 
matters. He writes vigorously, but not always temperately, and 
the extreme conciseness of the treatment makes adequate exposi- 
tion impossible. There are plenty of amusing criticisms in the 
book,—such as the picture of Macaulay as the typical middle-class 
Briton governing India, with his “narrowness, insularity, self- 
sufficiency,” and on the other hand his “ rectitude of intention, 
love of justice, devotion to duty.” In these qualities and their 
défauts Mr. Lilly finds the explanation both of the successes and 
of the failures of English rule in India. ‘There is possibly 
wisdom, though it is by no means one of those questions 
on which there is no other side, in his insistence that more 
display is necessary in the Viceroy’s Court to impress the 
imagination of a people accustomed to gorgeous pomp, but 
much wiser is his criticism of the mechanical character of the 
present administrative system. ‘Eighty, fifty, nay thirty years 
ago, the District Officer had a large initiative. It has been 
gradually pared away, as the Secretariat, greedy of reports, and 
full of faith in statistics and averages, has carried on a cen- 
tralising work. The virtual rulers of the country have become 
less men and more machines for grinding out documents—not, as 
a rule, of very much practical value when you get them.” Mr. 
Lilly cannot write without saying something pregnant, and his 
new volume is no exception. At the same time, one regrets that 
he did not allow himself more elbow-room in dealing with a vast 
subject which he could doubtless elucidate if he had space. 








ON COMMANDO. 

On Commando. By Dietlof van Warmelo. (Methuen and Co, 
3s. 6d.)—This is an interesting, and in many ways a very touch- 
ing, little volume. It describes in the simplest of language the 
experiences and impressions of a town Boer, well educated, and 
with something of the softness of urban life overlaying the inde- 
structible hardihood and combativeness of his ancestry, suddenly 
plunged into the suffering and suspense of a campaign, on the 
issue of which, to his mind, the very integrity of his nationality 
depended. Were these experiences and impressions related in 
the heroic style common to his compatriots when they fight on 
paper, there would be nothing to note in the beok. But their 
interest lies in their very triviality. ‘The war reminiscences of 
private soldiers contain little of the heroic. Casual thoughts on 
the march, transient feelings of rejoicing, depression, resolution, 
and timidity, dependent often on the most fortuitous of causes, 
such as a good meal or a confortable bivouac, these form the true 
picture of the mental attitude of the humble fighting man 
engaged in his trade, and it is a picture rarely painted. For, 
apart from want of skill or inclination, there is a tendency amongst 
the rank-and-file in all departments of life to take their affairs 
too much for granted as commonplaces, interesting to no one but 
themselves, and it has been often quite amusing to observe their 
surprise at the success of a book or article describing their daily 
avocations, containing, to their minds, nothing but the flattest 
platitudes of existence. They do not perceive that these plati- 
tudes compose that rare and precious commodity, the truth. It is 
in this way that the volume under review is valuable; unadorned, 
unimaginative, but for purposes of evidence more trustworthy as 
a little photograph of a small portion of the Boer War than the 
largest of impressionist canvases. Even its snatches of senti- 
mental soliloquy do not offend, so obviously genuine are they ; sad 
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little flashes revealing a good deal of that unexplored territory, 
the Boer mind, which toomany people have been taught to believe 
extends no further than the limits of the Boer body and its 
needs. Especially striking in this connection is the author’s almost 
passionate cry for the gift of better literary expression where- 


with to set free much that is imprisoned within him (p. 72): and | 


again, his humiliation, which, he assures us, was shared by others, 
at the “moral numbness” and superficiality of mental condition 
inseparable from service in the lower grades of war (p. 132). 
Such sentiments were, of course, as little typical of the Boer 
soldier as they were of the British, but they were not un- 
common with either, wherein lies much significance. This mental 
shame and uneasiness amongst men actually engaged in fighting 
is a new and very portentous symptom. If ever war ceases upon 
earth it will be from this cause, and from no solemn conclaves of 
the mighty ones. The fighting and trekking are well described, 
the flight of the women after the battle of Bosmanskop being a 
veritable little living picture. The author has that unconscious 
poetic sense possessed by very many Boers, but expressible by 
searcely one. He notices the gentle sound made by mules cropping 
the grass at night, the blackness of the masses of moving cattle 
against the hillside. He is a worthy member of a bold commando, 
too, and his courage in action, notably at Selikatsnek, is inferred 
more certainly by the reader from the total absence of swagger in 
the vivid narrative. As a rule he is fair to our men, but certain 
passages there are, almost inseparable from a worsted fighting 
man’s account of his enemies, with regard to which one is less 
angry with the writer of them than with his publishers, who 
knew, or should have known, that they were historically untrue. 
But Messrs. Methuen have been by no means as careful or as 
scrupulous as they ought about giving the sanction of a great 
British house to the libellous bitterness of defeated commandos 
and disappointed Anglophobes. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK. 


{Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. | 


Military Sketch Map of Relief of Ladysmith. By Captain H. 
Delmé-Radcliffe. (E. Stanford. 10s. 6d.)—This sketch map is in 
two parts. One exhibits the country from Chieveley (the start- 
ing-point of Sir Redvers Buller’s advance) in the south to Thorn- 
hill Ridge, Surprise Hill, Bell’s Hill, and Pepworth Hill (positions 
of the Boer investing force) on the north, a distance of about 
twenty miles, Ladysmith itself being about sixteen miles from 
Chieveley. All the natural and artificial features of the country 
are given,—rivers, hills, &c., with railways, roads, &c. Besides 
these there are “inset” pictures of Surprise Hill, Gun’s Hill, and 
Lombard’s Kop, and part of the Boer position at Colenso. The 
key map exhibits the same country with the Boer lines round | 
Ladysmith, the position occupied by the Boers when they en- 
deavoured to resist the British advance, and the lines of advance 


it with all possible speed through the Rieseno, 
happened was this. The First Army was engaged b 
main force of the enemy, and the chiefs of the Second oa 
reinforcing army—were not ‘aware of the fact. « We AB the 
the diarist, “that a big fight was imminent.” Asa matter a 
it had been going on for four hours, and Prince Frederick Pe 
was hard pressed! Where was the Intelligence Dopattinenls 
The First Army did come up in time; but the cavalry « dig 
nothing.” Ifthe Austrian generals had not made far Worse bs 
takes, the “seven weeks,” to say the least, would have been wa 
extended. There were some very pretty quarrels going on, Moltke 
complaining of tardy movements, and the Crown Prince threaten. 
ing to resign. It is interesting to observe that the Prussians 
inspired such terror—whether deservedly or not, we know not— 
that the country was absolutely deserted. The diarist relates 
with pleasure that they found a solitary mill inhabiteg, The 
countrymen of Bliicher have not always had a high reputation for 
humanity. 


ebirge, What 


Verona. By Alethea Wiel. Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen and 
Helen M. James. (J. M. Dent and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Chaps, 1.5 
give the history of Verona, its flourishing period being from 194) 
to 1387, including the reign of Ezzelino da Romano and the 
dynasty of De La Scala, commonly known as the Scealigers (with 
whom, it will be remembered, the first of the two scholars of that 
name claimed an apocryphal kindred). At the extinction of the 
Scaliger line the city fell into the hands first of the Milanese, then 
of Venice. The literary history of the city occupies part of chap. 6, 
It boasted two great names in antiquity, Catullus and Cornelius 
Nepos. Mrs. Wiel gives a list of more recent authors, but with 
the exception of the Scaligers aforesaid, they are but little known 
outside the borders of Italy. Its art is more famous, though some 
of the great men of the Veronese school were not natives of the 
city. The greatest of her native-born artists, Paolo, surnamed 
Veronese, did his work elsewhere. These subjects occupy the 
first half of the volume; the second is given to a description of 
what the Verona of to-day has to show to its visitors. The 
classical period of the history would have been improved bya 
little revision. “Transpadene” is incorrect; such an historical 
name as “Pompeio Strabone” in the fourth century sounds 
strange. Who was “the feeble Emperor Flaminius” whom the 
partisans of Vespasian sought to expel from power? These errors 
are comparatively trifling, but it is a pity that they should have 
been allowed to disfigure an excellent volume. 

The Story of the Empire. By Edward Salmon. (G. Newnes. 1s.) 
—This story may be said to begin with the discovery of the New 
World. The energies which had fruitlessly sought an outlet in 
the French wars found their proper scope in the regions which the 
enterprise of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, greatly helped 
by this country, opened up. Mr. Salmon tells the great story of 
this opening up, which might occupy any number of volumes, in 
the very moderate compass conceded to a volume in the “ Library 
of Useful Stories.” We have frequently had occasion to speak 
with praise of this series, and we gladly chronicle the timely 





made from Chieveley by the various divisions of the relieving 
force. <A letterpress summary is furnished of the actions fought 
by this force from February 14th to March Ist. The casualties 
amounted to about two thousand, or somewhere between seventy | 
and eighty per thousand. The Boers had, it is supposed, about | 
thirty thousand in the lines investing Ladysmith, and twelve 
thousand in the positions from which they opposed General 
Buller’s advance. The totals of both sides were, it will be seen, | 
fairly equal, the force that held Ladysmith being included. The 
maps are admirably executed and most instructive. Few military 
incidents in history have been better represented than this. 





The Strategy of the Seven Weeks’ War. By Major A. D. Gillespie- 
Addison. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 5s.)—In December, 1901, 
the Memoirs of Field-Marshal von Blumenthal were published. 
In this volume may be found the Field-Marshal’s diary kept during 
the campaign which ended with the battle of Koéniggriitz. He 
was Chief of the Staff of the Second Army, commanded by the | 
Crown Prince of Prussia, the First Army being led by Prince 
Frederick Charles. In this little volume, sold, we may say, for 
the benefit of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society, Major 
Gillespie-Addison criticises the strategy revealed. It should be a 
very edifying occupation for the German military experts who have 
been so severe on our alleged shortcomings in South Africa to seo 
the blunders which their own generals made under circumstances 
far less perplexing. We cannot follow out the details, which, in- 
deed, even with the help of the illustrative map, are not very 
easily understood; but there are some quite obvious things. The 
main idea of the campaign was that the First Army should 
march through the Erzgebirge, and the Second reinforce | 








addition of this volume to it. 


Village Work in India. By Norman Russell. (Oliphant, Ander- 
son, and Ferrier. 3s. Gd.)—The missionary work here described 


| was earried on in Central India. The pictures given of its 


various details, its difficulties, its successes, the opposition with 
which it was met, are very striking. Mr. Russell is profoundly 
convinced of the importance and necessity of his work; at the 
same time, he takes into consideration and gives their full value 
to all the conditions of the problem. We have seldom seen a book 


| more helpful towards the necessary realising of what has to be 
' done by the missionary. One of the most striking narratives is 


that of “The Digging of the Well.” It must be understood that 
the local native authorities have no little power in their hands, 
In this case the Christian part of the village community were 
denied access to the wells, and had to purchase land and dig a 
well for themselves. Happily, the work turned out a great 


| success, and this success produced a profound impression. 


Digging a well was in the eyes of even the most bigoted oppo- 
nent of Christianity so meritorious a work that it must not be 
interfered with. The hostile party contented themselves with 
prophecies of failure, and were greatly impressed when water 
was found in abundance. Another particularly interesting 
chapter is “ Planting a Mission among the Bhils.” The Bhils 
are a non-Aryan race, and are a standing example of the benefi- 
cence of British rule; and, as usual, they are much more open to 
impressions than their Aryan neighbours. Yet another chapter 
must be mentioned, ‘* When Skies are Brass,” with its powerful 
descriptions of the famine and the relief measures. 
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is Venetian Republic. By Horatio Brown. (J. M. Dent and Co. 

3,net.)—This is one of the series of “ Temple Primers,” not a guide- 
i or a description of Venice as it is now, but acarefully written 
and skilfully compressed story of the independent State as it exis sted 
through more than a thousand years. The exact date of this 
independence it is not possible to fix; it grew out of the fall of 
tho mainland Powers to which the island dwellers were at one 
time subject. Venice was practically free at the end of the sixth 
century; but it was still formally under a_ suzeraiuty. 
Whether this suzerainty was located in the East or in the West, 
in the Frankish Kingdom, for instance, or in Constantinople, 
depended on the circumstances of the time. The culmination of 
Venetian prosperity and power may be assigned to the fifteenth 
The causes of decay were already at work in the second 
half of that century, but to outward appearance the Republic 
was at the height of its greatness. Mr. Brown calculates its 
yorenue at about the equivalent of £3,000,000. In one matter, 
literature, Venice was singularly deficient. In art it was con- 
spicuously great. Its architecture can hardly be rivalled. Mr. 
Brown remarks with much force that it was in art that individual 
genius under the Venetian system had its best, it might be said 
its only, opportunity of development. “The arts were the only 
region of activity w here the State was not jealous, where a man 
might freely be all that he could achieve for and by himself.” 
Great names are conspicuously absent from Venetian history 
except in this province. When we speak of the State’s poverty 
in literature, we must not forget the great service which it did in 
this direction by its printing-presses. 


centry. 


The Shrine. (Elliot Stock. 1s,net.)—-This is the second number 
of a quarterly magazine, “ published at Stratford-on-Avon.” We 
welcome it, and hope that it will prosper. We would venture, 
however, to suggest that such articles as “ Hamlet and Ophelia ” 
and “Shakespeare and Falconry” will be the most generally 
acceptable to students of Shakespeare. The more we have of the 
poet, and the less of tall about the poet, the better. And let there 
beno minor poetry. Itsuggestsa comparison which it is well not 
tomake. We do not wish to depreciate the other matter that 
the editor gives us in this number, only to indicate what we feel 
sure is the right line to follow. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology: XIII. (Longmans and 
Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—The “ Politics of the Patrician Claudii,” by 
George Converse Fiske, is 2 valuable contribution to the study of 
Roman history. The Claudii are a puzzling race, manifestly of 
great ability, but somehow marked with failure. Much of this 
failure was due, it is clear, to their inaptness for military com- 
mand. Unfortunately, the Roman Constitution had no arrange- 
ment for utilising separately civil and military capacities. There 
is another difficulty in the attitude of the house to plebeian claims, 
Sometimes it seems adverse, sometimes friendly. That it sought 
to depress the plebeian nobility and the capitalist class, while 
favouring the libertini (an undoubted fact) and the small traders, 
seems likely. If so, it played the réle of the great noble seeking 
democratic support, and bore a resemblance to the Emperors of 
later centuries. “The Shield Devices of the Greek” is an 
archaeological study of which it is impossible to give any sum- 
mary. The illustrations from folk-lore of the Danaid myth are 
interesting. 





Physics. By Frederick Slate. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This 
is one of the many excellent text-books which we owe to the intel- 
le2tual activity of teachers on the other side of the Atlantic. We 
cannot examine it in detail, but we may refer to the suggestions 
which Professor Slate makes as to the use of experiment in the 
teaching of physics. He says, in effect, to the teacher, Do not use 
experiments as illustrations te your lecture, but, as far as possible, 
let your pupils learn by experiments. Science really begins with 
the individual; when it has been greatly developed in any direc- 
tion, it will often be the case that the process is reversed. The 
teacher finds it easier to enunciate laws, and show his pupils how 
to prove them, than to guide them into the finding out of these 
laws for themselves. It is not difficult to bring together the 
materials for many instructive experiments, though some must 
always have to be taken on trust, that very interesting one, for 
example, which shows the variation of gravitation in the same 
object at the equator and at Paris or London. 


New Epition.—Of the “Temple Edition of the Works of 
Henry Fielding” (J. M. Dent and Co., 3s. 6d. net), to be com- 
pleted in twelve volumes, we have Joseph Andrews, 2 vols. 
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| in perfect country. Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the 
| DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grauge-over-Sands, 


| Art, Figure Drawing from Nature; 








SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd.—J. SMITH HILLU, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 





Se Pwilie. School Boy, married, has 





: VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL on his fruit-farm in Worcester. 
Fruit-farming offers a good opening for sons of gentlemen desiring profitable 
employment combined with healthy outdoor occupation. References exchanged. 
—Address, G. F. HOOPER, The Croft, Pershore. 





ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 
SWITZERLAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: Lower Division, half-yearly fee, 16s. : 
Upper Division, half-yearly fee, 24s.; Commercial Section, half-yearly fee, 
26s.; Special classes for foreign young ladies, half-yearly fee, £3.— 
TECHNICUM: Two Sections: Construction and Civil Engineering, 
Mechanics, Electricity, technically applied; half-yearly fee for foreigners, 
32s.—SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: Modelling, Artistic Pottery, 
Decoration, Metal-Chasing, Stone and Wood Carving, Xylography, Enamel 
Painting, Artistic Smithery; no fees.-SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: Pre- 
paratory Course. Elements of Architecture and Ornament, Higher Grade 
and Ornament, Modelling Pottery, Figure Drawing from the Cast, Applied 
no fees.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS: from 13 to 15 years; fee, 8s. per half-year.—For further informa, 
tion write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues- 


Geneva, 


ies 
All Boys arrive September 23rd. 


Particulars on application to the BURSAR. 





LEYS SOHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 








HOME SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE 
MIDDLESEX. 


Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 

T. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
S WORCS.—LOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-tields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
--Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


7ADINBURGH ACADEMY. 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 














The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, Ist October. Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh, is receiving enrolments, and will send po Enrolments 
for the Boarding-Houses are being made with Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Inverleith ; and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jeffrey House, Inverleith, who will also 
send Boarding-House Prospectuses, 





Eczastox HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 

PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
Mistress, Miss A. A. LEES. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 24th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


YDGATE HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON-ON- 
SEA.—Excellent situation and climate. Boys prepared for the Navy and 
Public Schools; 10th place in the recent Exam. for Naval Cadetships.—All 
particulars from the Head-Mas e., R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A. Cantab. 
ARTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, KENT.—17 Miles 
from London (S.E.-C.D.Rly.) Sound Modern education; University 
Masters; separate classrooms ; liberal diet; gravel soil; boarding fees, £40- 
£50 per annum.—Prospectus, HEAD-MASTER. 





House- 

















mo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
‘‘Triform, London.”’ Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET .— 

A First Grade Endowed School. Honours gained in 1901 include 2 

Scholarships and 2 Exhibitions at the Universities, and an Entrance Scholar- 

ship at Guy’s Hospital. New Chemical Laboratory and new Class Rooms in 

course of erection. A JUNIOR HOUSE (8-12) has just been opened.—D, E. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
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1 (ZPEMANY.—NEUENHEIM COLLEGE, RANCES MARY BUSS SCHO = 

HEIDELBERG. (NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR Gig OLS 

i The Oldest Established English School on the Continent. NgenTaearae 18). q 

: Messrs. W. COPINGER-HILD and J. E. MALON, M.A., Principals, assisted PUPILS enter successfully for the Local University Examinat; 

i by a full staff of English and Foreign Graduates, prepare candidates for Army, Prepared for the Universities. ations, and are for 

/ Navy, and Civil Service Examinations. Also, Junior School and Commercial In Music the Associated Board Examination, fil 
Courses. The Practical Study of Modern Languages and Science is the special Scholarships to the value of £300 a year are awarded by the Sch _— 
feature of the work. Cricket, Football, Boating, and excellent winter sports.— The Misses ELFORD have a few vacancies in their BOARDIN . € 


NG HOUSE for 


Apply to M. J. E. MALON, Grand Hotel, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. the Term beginning Thursday, September 18th. There is a Tennis Court 
» and | 





a Hockey Field adjoining the house; Swimming, Riding, Fencing, &e 


Vf ; ATT Ny 1) PRN. For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, N te 
RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE)—-PEN- | For Prospectus apply ¥, North Lodge, 179 Camaey 














Ns ag GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages, Les Directrices: Miss the 
; Ui Sand Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application. r 
: — a ee - Bee MARY BUSS SCHOOLS Lil 
W ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing | (NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS) yor 
climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advanteres | . ‘ ne m chi 

for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles, HEISS. | Miss EDWARDS, Assistant for several years of the late Miss Buss j : 

pe eas : ———.- | boarding house, continues to RECEIVE as BOARDERS a SMALL NUMBae Al 

RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Madlles. DENYS | ¢f, GIRLS who attond the above School. | Hockey, Tennis, Swimmiag. § af 

J) RECEIVESaFEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir | Myra Lodge, 38 Oseney Crescent, MW. “PEly to Miss EDWaARps, : 

pg sag Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- | 2 \ 

ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof ‘HURCH EDU! > en es pa 

Pupil; PersonaiRefs. Prospectus onapplication.—-82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limitep, Pu 














a me 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER, JERSEY. | SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET — i 
e —Fine modern buildings, including studio and gymnasium. Splendid | \here the ais is to train girls to be moni refi re of GENTLEMEN, ke 
situation; extensive grounds. Sea-bathing, gymnastics, hockey, tennis, | gare and panty pater fontdolicats pt Rosati » relined, and cultured, Every 
cycling, riding. Beautiful climate. Health record exceptional ; delicate girls | “Large grounds, tennis aaAhoaa eats playing-field 1 
sways - " illustrated prospectus ¢ > PRINCIP! | aad Ss a “dea diinthes hata ying- . 
invariably improve.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, _ wee Pupils prepared for the University ‘and other examinations. A limited 
. a - * number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ave awarded by e nat ‘ 9 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPEK.—An ENGLISH For prospectus and terms apply to the HEAD MISTRESS “Y ~ 61 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near : = ee . 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music NORRAN, W HERTS.—C : 
(Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, GIRLS ge cng sao mneD COLLEGE FOR I 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- | Yfad-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady ee can aor ae Mistresses, 
struction in French Cookery. if desired. Direct service twice daily with Mistress, Miss me PHILLIPS, pat el Cantons ae of 
magunt.— Apply to Mas CUSMICK, Dieppe. BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembours Garden 








. zs References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, t} ied —~ 
Bias 2 Ss BD S C H O O JL. | deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Went, ] 
ee worth, and others. 


A HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS in reduction of fees are AVAIL- =a — —_—____ 
LE for the NEXT TERM BEGINNING TUESDAY, September 23rd. wi MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, w 
For particulars, apply the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, Se, chusen of England Boarding and Day School. Training nA 

& . | for ‘eachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as 5 
ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL.—BOARDERS are RE- | TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Richt 
CEIVED at 68 THURLOW PARK ROAD, with the sanction of the | Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Chairman of Council—The = 
Council of Girls’ Public Day-School Company. Special arrangements can be | Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southampton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM 
made for Girls whose parents are abroad.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B. WARD, B.Sc. Terms: Boarding House 

nen ae or aaa Ree - | 60 guineas a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. i 


DRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 








.g— |) 


a al al PPAPRARF r _ . ToaT > 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL — r 
President—H.R.H. the Princess CHRISTIAN. For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the ’ 


Vice-President and Chairman—Sir JOSEPH SAVORY, Bart. 
Principal—-Miss PARK BR, Newiham College, Cambridge. — —$______, 
Excellent education on modern lines for yirls. ee Sb FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD = 
Special attention to languages. . The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened atter 
Large grounds, tennis courts, and playing fields. a . P : the summer holidays in the New Buillings. These consist of a School House 
Staff of Resident and Visiting Mistre sses, with U niversity qualifications. and four Boarding Houses, with playing tields, on a commanding site over- 
Director of Music—F BE. Ww . BU LTON 7 Esq., B.BLus. Oxon, looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. convenience, Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
For particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY. Dr. S. RK. Gardiner), and a large statt of Assistant Mistresses. Keterences:— 
oie ee * ‘ ; ca ~ | Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, th 
ER KHAMSTED SCHOOL P HERTS. Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrietf, K.C.M.G 2 
atc Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 25th. York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINE::, 

University, Army, Navy, Science Side Preparatory Department. Southwold, Suffolk. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A,, Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 
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: Ss PREPARATORY | WAS™BOURNE—BERESFORD HOUSE | SCHOOL, 
OUTH COAST HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN i 
SCHOOL for BOYS.—Fine buildings. Large grounds. Beautiful views. (formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) ' 
Boys thoroughly grounded and prepared for entrance to Public Schools. Two The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 7 
Boys of good birth received at reduced fees tor next Term.—‘‘S, 5.,” care of | 4 tine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, ‘ 
J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. &c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certitied by the Corporatioa ' 
a _ SaaS —_——-——-——- | Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 8) 
OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Marquis or | fuineas. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. : 
SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school ‘a ‘walla 4 ‘ é 
chapel, &c. Modern boarding-houses, wt. separate bedroom for every boy. MmNHE KING'S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. ‘ 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1-2) include complete science labora- are : 
tories. Numerous Open Scholarships; also Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and PREPARATION for Universities, Army, Navy, Civil Service, or business, 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken ; also Scholarships | Valuable Leaving Exhibitions awarded annually. Boarders received in School 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on application.—Particulars from HEAD. | House. Excellent playing-tields.—Pvospectus, Rev. J. F. HOBSON, M.A. 
ee |-DERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
gi RS s } vo Wis Gy Ku 4 
T. ANDREWS UNIV ERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN : (on the Foundation of King Edward VI.)—Chairman of the Governors : : 
kK With Title of L.L.A. Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., F.R.S. Head-Mistress: Miss BEATRICE 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, | HARRisS.—In September next the School will reassemble in the New 
St. Andrews, N.B. Buildings which have been specially erected, and are now complete. There 
————- - - + —— a + --—-——-- | is a good garden attached to the School, tennis courts, hockey field, gyw- 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND nasium, covered playground, laboratory, &e. The buildings include the Head- 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church | Mistress’s House, with accommodation for 25 Boarders. 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. + : 
Healthy loca'ity; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. High School, Blackburn, has_ thoroughly REORGANISED the 
-__—- —_—— — — WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
NDIVIDUAL ATTENTION and the inculeation of | combinea sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
enthusiasm for work is the keynote of the success of asmall PREPARA. | Larsedetached house, tennis, hockey, &c, University Examination & Inspection, 
TORY SCHOOL in healthiest position on South Coast. Dry, bracing climate, Fe earner a ere = FE oor aera ; 
good water. perfect san tation. Special attention to health and outdoor MHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.— 
exercise. TWO or THREE YOUNG BOYS WILL BE RECEIVED next Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Premises built for 
term at 70 guineas per annum.—Prospectus. references, testimonials, &c., from | School work include detached Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Fives Courts, &c. Seven 
“*H. B.,” c.o. J. po J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. acres of ground. Dry and bracing climate. NEXT TERM BEGINS THURs- 


aeate cues wala AA aa DAY, Sept. 25th.—Head- Master, Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon.) 
OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, THANET. | ~~ a a 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL on Reformation principles. H ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
Successes 1896-1902 : 8 Open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge; 18 Entries WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 























Woolwich (llth, 13th, 14th, &c.); Sandhurst (3rd, &e.); Britannia (21st, &c.) ; 
India Forests (5th); seven passes London Matric.; Prelim. Scient. Schol., 
St. Barth’s.; with nearly 300 successes in other public examinations. Special 
Army and Navy Class and special preparation for Engineering. Entrance and 
Leaving Scholarships. JUNIOR SCHOOL, with separate buildings and fields. 
Fees, £63 to £75. Nominations (£5, £10, and £15) and Exinbitions in Gift of 
Council, more especially for Sons of Clergy and Officers. Extensive grounds, 
wood and metal workshops, chemical and physical laboratories ; bracing climate. 


Guts PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. LTD. 


BOARDING HOUSES in connection with the 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
Prospectuses and further particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY 
of the School, or from the Head of each House :— 
Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhall Rise, Clapham, S.W. 


Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.1.) 
Large resident statf; University inspection; good hockey tield, cricket, ke.— 
Prospectus on application. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, Founded ante 
1381.—A Public School, of small size, with large Scholarship endowment, 
Terms: School House, £65 per annum; Junior House, £55 per annum; 3 or + 
Vacancies in September.—Apply, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


],\PSOM COLLEGE—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR: 
Soren of £30 each (four open). Examination JULY Ist.-Apply, 
the AD 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualitied English 














Mrs. JAMES, Methven, South Side, Clapham Common. ; 
Mrs. FREDERIC WOODHOUSE, 8. James, Elms Road, Clapham Common, 


and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C, 
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——E 
T™S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Goines si wand —Soncine air; healthy clima ent 


Medical Gymnastic Mistress ; three acres o 
See ate = School exaz nine t Oxfort 


SOUTH- 
rze hail 
aying 


Vand 
















, on to Languages and Music ; 
fe ec Board.—Prine sipals: Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss hOB ERTS 
i pr) 
taste Princess Helena College). eae she a 


“SCHOOL, YORK. 
NGING to the SOCIETY of FRIENDS.) ; f 
Head- Master CARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certit ticate of Distinction in 
7 ;, History, and 5 racti ice of idueation, University of Cambridge). 
the agent tly erected buildings contain new class rooms, the John Bright 
= wehemical laboratory, balance room, astronomics al observatory, lecture 
nig aster’s Inbor: atory, boy dies, natural history rooms, workshops, a 
TOON, Mase n (fitted with shower-baths, foot-baths, drying apparatus, &c.) 
sg School provide s accommodation for a few more boys. The 


MN TERM OPENS 
‘mission should b be made to the HEAD- MJ ASTER. 


MODERN. LANGUAGES, GENEVA. —Mr. M. N. 
| 
a 


oOoOTHAM 





















TERLEY, M.A., for several years Second Master in an English 
Public Bt RE CEIV ES a FEW BOYS. Special facilities for the acquire- 
oa of a conversational knowledge of French and German. Careful and 
jndividual attention to other subjects. Highest references. Terms on applica- 


tion.—18 Boulevard Hel Ive ctique, Geneva. 


bes ab 
\HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
President—Sir CHAS, TENNANT. 
Chairman—The Rev. Princip al ag | 
E’S SUUOOL, HELENSBURGH, TM 2 SS) NH 
> ” Mistrees—Miss RENTON. ~ nea j 
e hool Buildings include Lecture and Recreation Hall, Gymuasium, 
PRs sd go Grounds; Playing-field ; Splendid situation. 
Kinnear House, residence of Headl- Mistress and Boarders, is near the School. 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, or at the Registered Ottice 


, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 
ecsarerapaiis “e ”'D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
M UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CO3 NN NAH and Miss INGHAM. 


The house stands on the slope of the 1 owns overlooking the town and the sea. 


Boa rders 0 nly received. : p - 
TINGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
k SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£50- £10) ne DEVE) 





Head- 











Sof 





[Biek. Open 
to boys joining NEXT TERM, SE —— Vi a al Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &e gaa Pesaagess 

Excellent health re cord. “IU ‘NIOR- ScHOUL (S- 13).--Head- 


recently or 
. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


Master, Rev. 

R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
h SFE My ooo work) INTRODUS : 5, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-rec ommendel DAILY and RESIDENT GO ERNE SSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and caretul aitention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 








TUESDAY, “September 16th.—Application for | 





ITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


| | iResieaitiaaeaein 


Principal—G. CAREY FOSTER, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND OF SCIENCE, 
INCLUDING THE DEPARTMENTS OF ENGINEERING AND OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The SESSION, 1902-3, will be OPENED on TUESDAY, September 30th. 


Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m. by Prof. J. D. Cormack, B.Sc., Ass soe.M.Inst.C.E., 
M.1I.Mech.E., M.LE.E 

The Principal and Deans will attend on September 30th and October Ist, from 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m., for the admission of Students. The Department of Fine Art 
(Slade School) will open on Monday, October 6th. 

The Courses in the Department of Laws will begin on Monday, October 20th, 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Lecture at 
4p.m. by Mr. Percy Frenwine, B.S., F.R.C.S., Assistant Ophthalmic Surgeon 
to the Hospital. 

The following x Prospec tuses are now ready, 
the Secretary :- 

Faculties of Arts aud Laws. 

Faculty of Science. 

Faculty of Medicine. 

The Indian School. 

The Department of Fine Art. 

The Departments of Engineering aud Architecture. 

The Department of Public Health. 

Scholarships, Prizes, &ec. 

Post-Graduate Courses and arrangements for Research. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.L D., 


and may be had on application t« 


See retary. 





LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL “COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 








r\HE 





The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on October Ist. 
The Annual Dinner will be held in the College Library 
October 1st, E. Hurry Fenwick, Esq., F.R.C.8.Eng., in the e 

The Hospital is the largest in England ; nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 
and no beds are nage i The only general pone al for East London. In- 
patients last year, 15,64; out-patients, 169,020; accidents, major 
operations, 2469, 

APPOINTMENTS.—More appointments, salaried and resident, are open to 
students than at auy other hospital. Seventy qualitied appointments are made 
annually, and more “than 130 Dressers, Clinical Clerk every three mouths. 
All are tree to students of the Colleg Resident appointments have free board, 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—34 Scolarships and Prizes are given 
annually. ah NTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS will be offered in September. 

Special Clas : held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations, “S} vecial entries for Medic al and Surgical Practice can be made. 

Reduced Fees to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and class- 
rooms for Bacteriology, Publie Health. Operative Surgery, Chemistry, 
Biology, &c., and tiie ne w ‘lub’s Union Rooms are now in full use. 

The Club’s Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach. 

Luncheons and dinners at moderate charges can heabt tined at the Student’s 
Club. 

The ———. 
Hospital and Colleg 

For prospectus an information us to residence. &c., apply personally, or by 
aad to MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


ile End. F 


on Wednesday, 


ur. 








28,532 ; 











3, &C., 










Central, and other railways have stations close to the 





Street, Cavendish Square, Lond on, W A 


M22 o..2OW ELL (M.A, Ist Class Classical Tripos, 


late Assistant Masier at U pping cham Sehool) PREPARES PUPILS at 
his house in Somerset for U nive j 


ic ulation, Classical Scholarships, &e, 
Particulars on application.— l’rese ut adi 














RED HOUSE, UP PINGHAM. 













DVICE as to © HOICE of SC HOOLS —The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M. A., 22 Crave n Street, Nort humberland Avenue, W.C, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—Council: E. S&S. Hanbury, 


Esq. (Chairman), The Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lord Bishop of 






Liverpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rev. Dr. Wace, and otl A tully 
equipped Public School in most healthy loc al ty. Boys definitely pi pared for 
the Universities, Army, Navy, and other protessions. Fees £75 per annum. 





—Apply to] Head- Mas ster, H.C. Bs ARNE 3- LAW RENC E » M.A. 


UEEN WOOD, EASTBOU RNE—Miss Cc HU DLE IG H 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Camb ridg ze, assisted by a 

Full Stat? of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting P: First- 

class education on nodern lines; preparation for the Unive ersities Exe ellent 

premises on the sea-front; large p Laying r-field, ridit ig, cycling, tei nnis, hockey, &e. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEP" MBER 2 5th. 

NIVERSITY OF DU RH A OM. 

DEGREES OPEN TO WORKS. 
For Particulars conceruing Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 


Durham, 
I v E | eos 


rolessor 





| Se ry OF DURE A M. 
DIPLOMA IN THEOR : AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
Particulars of the Course of Training for Secondary Teachers and of the 

Examination for the above Diploma may be obtained from the SECRETARY 

OF 'E x AMINATIONS, North Bailey, Sochen. 


~ CHURCH STRETTON, 

M.A., and the Rev. F. P. FARRAR, M.A. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and 

Royal Navy. Bracing air, pure water. Large grounds, i ieluding cricket field, 

br vate golf-links, gymnasium, fives court, workshop. Reduction to sous ot 
lersy and Officers. NE xT TE RM BE GINS SE PTEMB EI K 26th. 








ROCKHU RST, 
SHIRE.—A. H. ATKINSON, 


On the hills, 700 tt. above sea-level. 


SHROP- 





PS sLEY “HOUS SE, TORQUAY —HIGH SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEME ” only. Lady Principal — Mrs. CC, 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Music-—-Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
staff of Resident and Visiting maachers Gymnasium, sea-bathing, ont- 
door games. Scholarships. Many distinctions in University Examinations 
including first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional. Entire chargo of children whose parents are abroad. 


HE PRIORY, N ESTON, CHESHIRE.- Bead M: anter, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A. 


late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality tanding in its own grounds , with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop ot 
a the Lord Bishop of Dur rhs un, and others. 


VTAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON 2 » a perfectly y 














SELF-CURED STAMMERER, ani Author of an entirely new metho 
of treatment, receives a and adults suffering from this affliction. 
‘*Stammeriug, post-free, ld.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manches 


Square, i ol W., aud : 20 Goldingtom Road, Bedford, 





‘T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1902-1903 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 


October Ist. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 

London, provision is made for the courses of Study prescribed for the Pre- 

liminary Scientitic, Intermediate, and Fina! Examinations in Medicine, 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, 
viz., one of 150 guineas and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either 
Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students; one of £50 in 
Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two) for Third Year’s Students from the 
Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are award<d at the Sessional Examinations, 
as well as several medals. 

All Hospital Appointments are op*:. vo Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualitied Prac- 
titioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgin 
has a List of local Medical Prectitiv 
Students into their houses, 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. 


Secretary. 
H. G. TU RNEY, M. A, M.D D. ( Oxon., De an. 


LoxPox (ROYAL FREE HOSPT' T. AL) ) SC HOOL. of 








is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
mers, Clergymen, and others who receive 


RENDLE, the Medical 


MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. 

The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year for 3 years ‘ond £30 are Offered in 
September, Special Classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific M.B. 
Examination, and a Scholarship of £40 is awarded at the close of the Session. 
- Por particulars, apply to SEC RETA RY. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OU'TOBER 2nd, 1902. The 
College prepares Students for the Loniou Degrees in Science aud Arts, and 
for the Oxford Honour Examinations. 

TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £10 to £75 a year, tenable for 
three years, will be OFFERED tor COMPETITION in JULY, 1003. 

For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Koyul Holloway College, 
Englef field Green, St irrey. 











RE YOU WANTI NG SCHOOL OR HOME: ? 2_Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St.. London, sends 
reliable inform: ition & prospectuses gratis of be rsonally inspected estab lishments. 


ee CATERHAM, SURREY. — BOARDING 


B'4 and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, with Training Department for Kinder- 
Ki irten Students. Accommodation for 12 Boarders only. Pre paration tor Senior 
and Junior Cambridge Local and other Public Examinations 1f desired. Tennis, 
Cricket, Hockey. School Buildings modern and well situated in bracing air. 
—For references, fees, and other particulars, apply to Miss PYE, Head- 
Mistress. 


NAJERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHILDREN.— 
3 A MEDICAL MAN, who has for many years devoted himseJf to the 
are and education of men tally- -exceptional children, has a VACANCY in his 
select Home-School (:n which instruction is given by specially-trained Teachers) 
ora PUPIL. Number limited to ten, so as to secure individual attention and 
ily life. Physical, manual, andindus trial training, with suitable recreations. 
—terms and particulars from ‘‘M.D.,” Ancaster House, Richmond Hill, Surrey, 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


MiINine ENGINEERING 
aa SESSION 1902-3. 


A Department of Mining has been instituted by the Council of the University 


to mect the requirements of those who intend to become-—— 
Practising and Consultative Mining Engineers. 
Colliery Managers. 
Managers of Metal Mines. 
Teachers of Mining. 
Mine Surveyors. 
Land and Estate Agents. 
Land Owners, Owners of Collieries, and those generally inter- 
ested in Mines and Quarries. 
The Complete, or Degree, Course includes the following subjects :— 
Mathematics a oo .. Prof. R.S. Heath, M.A., D.Sc. 
Physics, Lectures & Labora-+ prof, J, H. Poynting, Sc.D., F.B.S. 
tory Practice : ‘ 
Chenistry, do. do. .. Prof. Perey F. Frankland, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Prof. Charles Lapworth, LL.D., F.R.s., F.G.5. 


Nop ror 


Geology and Mineralogy, ; 
Theoretical and Field ... § 
oe = ) 
ivil, Mechanical, Eleec- awe " " c > 
trical; Lectures and{ Prof, F, W. Burstall, M.A., M.LC.E., M.I.M.E. 
Laboratory Practice sh 
Mining— 
Coal, Metal, or 
Metallurgy and Assaying 
In connection with the Mining Classes there will be frequent visits of 
inspection to mines in the neighbourhood of Birmingham; and a SUMMER 
MINING SCHOOL will also be held in the long vacation in some mining dis- 
trict either at home or abroad. 
The Mining Courses are so arranged as to provide for— 
1. Full, or Degree, Course—3 years. 
2. Diploma in Mining —2 years. 
3. Oceasioral Mining Students—a Complete Course in one year. 
For the fees for Mining and the allied subjects see the University Calendar. 
Full partieulars and Syllabuses may be had on applying to the undersigned, 
GEO. H. MOBLEY, 
Secretary. 


JYEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


Prof. R. A.S. Redmayne, M.Sc., M.LM.E., F.G.5. 














OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Hissey’s 
Drive Through England, 1885; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Rape of the 
Lock. 1714; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Pater’s Marius, 
Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; out-of print books supplicd ; state wants. 
Catalogues free.—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOK COMPANY, Birmingham. 
OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Symond’s 
Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Coleridge’s Poems, 1796, 1797, or 1803; Gamonia, 1837 ; 
Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Symonds’ Essays, 2 vols. 1890 ; out-of-print 
books supplied ; state wants BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 











TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for : r ae 

weekly exchange of books at the houses _N.B.—Two or Three Friends reg 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 

per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 





BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES | 


of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Koad, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C,, LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 
WHITEWAY’S' DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


wuCcH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES. 
THOROUGHLY FERMENTED, UNFILTERED, 
therefore an ideal beverage. Special Brand, ‘‘ Woodbine Blend,” recommended 
medically to counteract Gout, Rheumatism, Corpulency. Absolutely free trom 
adulteration. Analyses professionally signed for every variety. 





Apply for medical testimonials and booklet free. 
WHITEWAY and CO., Whimple, Devon. 
London Brauch: 22 Albert Embankment, 8.W. 


— ee oe 








Zo ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Iriday. 





Prof. Thomas Turner, M.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.LC. ; 








HOLIDAY BOOKs 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. Sixth Edition in the Press 


THE DIARY OF A GOOSE GirL 


Tilustrated. 7}in. by 43in. Cloth gilt, 33 6d 
WIGGIN, Author of “Penelope’s Experiences jn } Post-free, By Mrs 
Ireland.’ : 3 vols, . Spite England, Scotland, and 
~— Telegvaph.—*‘ Perfectly delightful book.” 
estminster (razette.—‘* Could not easily be surpassed.” 
St. James’s Garette.—“ Full of quiet sorted ae 
Glasgow Herald.—* Hard to beat.” 
Western Morning News.—** Full of wit and humour.” 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CLASSICS 
A Series of Charming Reprints for Sportsmen and Book-lover 
GO EASILY IN THE POCKET, size Gin. by din 
type and illustrations, light paper and limp binding. ‘Cloth er ood 
Is. 6d, net each ; leather, gilt side and top, 2s. net each. Postage Batt 
2d, each, 


THE NEW VOLUME IS 


5 
NYREN’S CRICKETER’S TUTOR 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by . 
F. S. ASHLEY-COOPER. 

The Times.—‘ Every lover of true literature will be glad t his }j 
reprint—the most companionable edition of the ‘hoe —— po little 
published 69 years ago. We implore those readers who } ave not poy — 
under John Nyren’s spell, and who may be satiated with cricket’ talk w® 
cricket reports, not to be intimidated or depressed by his title. To hae 
in this book one need never have held a bat, fielded a ball, or watched a match, 
any more than to enjoy the ‘Complete Angler’ one must cherish an ambiti : 
to lure the chavender (or chubb) from his water fastnesses, Nyren tik 
Walton, to whom he has affinity, is first and foremost for those who lo : 
kindly literature—simple, home-spun, genuine, and superb.” a 
Vol. I.—WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
Vol. II.—NIMROD’S THE CHASE AND ROAD, 
Vol. III.—NIMROD’S THE TURF. 


NOTICE.—The enormous demand just now for these volum 
to their popularitv as holiday companions. WG. and <= 
money if not satisfactory. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


A SERIES OF REPRINTS FOR THE BOOK LOVER. 
Each volume is prettily printed with special head and tail pieces and initials 
together with portrait in photogravure. Size 5in. by 2} in., bound in leather, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net., postage 2d.eache NOW READY, Vol. XVIL, ‘ 


BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI, 
Recent volumes are:—XIV. PERSIAN LOVE SONGS. 
XV. HAZLITI’S WIT AND HUMOUR 
XVI. WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS. 
*,* Complete list on application. 
London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, W.¢, 


ee 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 
BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the Principal Collections of Note. 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of permanent Photographie 
Reproduction are extensively sugicas* by the ‘Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned Socicties, and 
leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 


Inquiries ave invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Fi ee Daily, 10 to 6. 


VARSITY MIXTURE 




















2/3 per 1 Jb. Tin. 





VARSITY MIXTURE 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and Ireland,) Limited. 


VARSITY MIXTURE 
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THE EMPIRE’S GREETING. 


An unique volume, the embodiment of the poetic genius 
of the British Empire; being a collection of Odes addressed to 
the King and Queen from their loyal and loving subjects in al 


parts of the w orld. 


THE EMPIRE’S GREETING. 


Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, New- 
foundland, Australia, New Zealand, Natal, Cape Colony, India, 
Singapore, Ceylon, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Mauritius, Barbados, Bahamas, Leeward Isles, Selangor, British 


Containing Odes from ¢ 
Burmah, Hong Kong, 


Honduras. 


HE EMPIRE’S GREETING. 


“To read them, poem after poom, from all parts of the 
is to become conscious of an Imperial Force of the 
like of which History holds no record.” 


THE EMPIRE’S GREETING, 


cioth, 5s. 


Empire, 


In paper, 2s, 6d. net ; 


ISBISTER & CO.. Ltd., Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW NOVEL BY J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


THE ROMMANY STONE. 


'A Story of Adventure and of Gypsy and Methodist 
Life in the Peak District, the period being the 
beginning of the last century. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 





MY OLD ALBUM. 


A SHEPHERD OF 





E <8. 
PANTS. Catalogues Issued Periodically. 
Made. 


“A NOD 


DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
Libraries Purchased. 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRINCE KARL. 


Heh. VE ¥, AT THE SIGN 


OF 


Valuations 





By 


London: LONGMANS 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER, 1902. 


THE DISENTANGLERS. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY MACHINE. By C. B. Royrtance Kent. 


Price 6d. 


The Adventure of the Miserly Marquis. 


Paraphrased from the French of JacguEs NorMaNp, 
COCK ROBIN. By Joun Oxenuam. 


THE DOWNS.—I. By W. H. Hupsoy. 
H. C. Barney, Author of ‘‘ My Lady of Orange.” 
THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


, GREEN, & CO., 


39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much hig sher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 





Per Dozen 


Bots. 4-Bots, 


176 99 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, cluding Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 

price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


ieauinst 7. 





GOLD MEDAL. 


R. ANDERSON & GO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 

14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 

Insert Advertisements the lowest possible 

prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on ee ation. 





at 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 






OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PEE cnckavecceawaes erry £1010 0 
OND veivecadasece reer oo UV 
Quarter-Page ...ceceee eee 212 6 
Naltrow Cotten Ueieseeceeeseee »10 0 
Half-Column ...sccccoes Sicedee 115 0 
Quarter-Column ....ccceseeeee vl7 6 

COMPANIES. 
OUGIIA PEGS cc ceccsseccavens £1414 0 
MSG RARE seicccsevess cusaves 1313 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
Wiuth), ds.; and 1s. per line for every acaaonat line 
(containing on an uverdiye li 
Narrow column, one-third width of pay 
Broad column, half-width of page, 


wu 


CLE WE 






s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
lds. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net. 


| 
AnotHer Wor.o's Recor 








THE. 
OF 


FOR 
SUPPLY 


TYPEWRITERS 


HAS BEEN. 
GAINED BY 
THE... . 


Smith Premier 


HE Austrian MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
has awarded the contract for 

supplying 

SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 
EXCLUSIVELY to the Ministry itsclf 
and to all its subordinate Branches 
and Departments throughout the 
Austrian Empire. 








NOTE.— This is in addition to the Record Contract 
already placed for the exclusive supply of Smith 
Premier Typewriters to be used throughout the 


1 200 Courts of Law in the Austrian Empire. 


Head Office: 14 Gracechurch St., 


LONDON, E. C. 


The SPECT-. {TOR is on pers regularly at 
MEssrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 253 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass, US.A., THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and S85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A. MEssrs, 
BRENTANO’S. Union New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 





Square, 





ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWsCom- 
PANY, £7 Dey Strect, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
LiprRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A. WILSON Company Ltp., 25 | 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, | 
T. CHAPMAN, 2407 St. Catherine Street, | 
Montreal, Canada; Tit ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING Depot, Cairo and Port 
Said; GORDON AND GOTCH, Melbourne, 


Sydney, Brisha ne, erth, West Australia : 
PRICTOR AND COMPANY, Dunedin ; 
SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Ch ristelureh ; 





H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington, 
NV.Z,; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; W. C. 
RicBy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
Gotcn, Cape Town,—where single Copies 
can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


peceived, 





CHURCH CONGRESS, NORTHAMPTON. 


October 7th, Sth, oth, and 10th, 1902. 


| PrestpeENT—THE LOR® BISHOP OF PET ERBOROUCH. 


The subjects include Home Reunion, the Church 
in S. Africa, W: orship in the Chureh of England, 
the Moral Teac hing of the Sermon on the Mount as 
applied to Social Obligations, the Position and 
Responsibility of the Clergy and Laity in Relation 

to Modern Criticism of the Bible and its Influence on 
Theology, the Direction of Individuals in Spiritual 
Matters, Education, Church Reform, the Miracles 
and Supernatural Character of the Gospels, Church 
Work among Sailors, the Temperance Problem, &c. 

Members’ Tickets (7s. 6d.) with Official Guide, 
may be obtained on application to the Secre 
taries, Church Congress Office, Northampton ; the 
Church Hous se, Dean’s Yard, S.W.; the S.P.C 
Northumberland Avenue; the National Society, 
Sanctuary, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C, 

All applications for tickets should contain the 
name and address of each person by whom each 
ticket will be used. 


HE UNION ‘BANK + 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 


Incorporated 1880, 


.£1,500,000 
£900,000 
lity of Proprietors £5,000,000 


Paid-up Capital ........cccscsecescorsesss 
Reserve Fund 
Reserved Liubi 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DE POSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be uscertained on —_— ation. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
} IRKBECK BANK, 
: SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
91° DEPOSIT ! ACC ‘OUNTS 91°/ 
=< iP repayable ou demand. =—2 jo 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. 
lars, ~_ -iree. 
. A. RAVENSCROF a Managing Director, 


: Pho cenix Assurance Comp: uimited. 
JIHGNIX FIR E a) FFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Curreut Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 
Applications Sor Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 


NoT le addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


of business, should 
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Cheques (and fPost-Ofice Orders 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker,” 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW LIST 


FIVE GOOD NEW NOVELS. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


A STORY OF A WELSH FISHING VILLAGE. 


1. THE PASSION OF MAHAEL. 


By LILIAN BOWEN-ROWLANDS. 
“A strong story...... renuinely conceived and sincerely worked out...... The 
characterisation of Welsh peasant and fisher folk is excellent.” —Athenruin. 
“A novel of quite exceptional power. There are touches in it which reveal 
real genius.”’—Yorkshire Post. 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


2. STRONGER THAN LOVE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. Second Impression. 
*‘ Entertaining from beginning to end.”— World. 
“ The novel is distinctly attractive.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE JOURNALIST” AND “A MARIAGE DE 
CONVENANCE.” 


3. HIGH POLICY. 
By C. F. KEARY. 


“‘ There is not an unnatural person in the book, and even the minor figures, 
of which there are many, are sketched with a suggestiveness which stimulates 
the imagination and sends it otf to weave unwritten romauces.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


4. THE STRANGE ADVENTURE 
OF JAMES SHERVINTON. 


By LOUIS BECKE. Illustrated. [Just published. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DOCTOR ” AND ‘‘ THE BOURGEOIS.” 


5. THE LADY-KILLER. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. [Just published, 


HOOKEY: 2 Cockney Burlesque. By A. NEIL 

* Lyons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, Is. Other Volumes in the same Series: 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A MATCH-MAKING MOTHER. By Litu1as 
CaMPBELL Davipson.—DE OMNIBUS. (By the Conductor.) By Barry 
Parx.—_THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO ELIZABETH. By W. 
R. H. Trowsrivncr.-ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN'S LOVE LETTERS. 
By Barry Pain.—THE GRANDMOTHER’S ADVICE TO ELIZABETH. 
By W. BR. H. Trowsrivce.—CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. By 
H. G. WELLS. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 











NEW ‘“MEDIZEVAL TOWNS.” 


The Story of VERONA. 


By the Hon. ALETHEA WIEL. 
Tlustrated by Netty Ericusen and Heien M. James, also with 
Reproductions and Maps. 

Feap. 8vo (pocketable), cloth, 4s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. 6d. net. 
PRAGUE, By Count Lirzow. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; Ithr., 4s. Gd. net. 
CHARTRES, By Cectn Weapram. Clo., 4s. 6d. net ; Ithr., 5s. 6d. net. 
CAIRO, By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Clo., 4s. 6d. net; Ithr., 5s. 6d. net. 

*,* Full Mustrated List of Series post-free. 





COMPANION TO “THE MEDIAEVAL TOWN SERIES.” 


THROUGH THE CASENTINO. 


With Hints for the Traveller. 
By LINA ECKENSTEIN. 
Illustrated by Lucy pu Bois-RErmonp, and with a Map 


Feap. 8vo (pocketable), cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s, 6d. net. 
[Immediately. 


THE LAKE COUNTIES. 


DENT’S appt 
| By W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 
Cou NTY SURREY. By WALTER JERROLD. 


GU j DES. NORFOLK. By WivutAm A. Dott. 
4s. 6d. net each, | HAMPSHIRE. By G. A. B. Dewar. 


— > 





J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, London. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BooxmEen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





P gedaeeaiel B oD: (O GES. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W., 
Will be pleased to send, post-free, his Catalogues of Remainders and New 
Books at discount prices. 


————____, 


CHEAP LAND. 





[f you are anxious to buy or are interestey 
in Cheap Land, consult the Register of 


Cheap Land appearing each week in 


THE 


County Gentleman 


SPORTING GAZETTE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


Price 6d.: by post, 64d. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers 
in the United Kingdom, or from the PUBLISHER, 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The Register contains particulars of 
the bulk of the land in the United 
Kingdom which is being offered for 
sale at and below £15 I5S. an acre. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register 
of Cheap Land, is full of matter cf interest and im- 
portance to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and all 
classes interested in the country, and contains several 


new and interesting features. 





Readers who desire to make sure of securing their copies 
regularly every week will co well to order in advance from 


their Newsagents or Bookstall Clerks. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
(Post-free direct from the Publisher, payable in advance). 


Yearly, 28s, ; Six Months, 14s.; Three Months, 7s. 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, & PUBLISHING OFFICES :— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Whipstocks,” London. 
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MESSRS. METHUENS NEW BOOKS 
THE TWO DATES 
August 9th, THE CORONATION 


“He was afraid of nothing—not even of himself as King.”—Temrorat Power, Chap. L 


August 28th, THE PUBLICATION OF 


“TEMPORAL POWER:” 


A Study in Supremacy 


MARIE CORELLI 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to inform the public that no Copies of Miss MARIE CORELLI’S 
New Romance, TEMPORAL POWER, can be obtained before the day of publication, 
August 28th. It is, therefore, useless to ask for this Book at the Libraries and Book- 


sellers’ before that date. Kindly notice the date: 
AUGUST 28th. 


HELEN MATHERS 
A New Novel ly the Author of “* Coming thro’ the Lye” is ready—HONEY, by HELEN MATHERS, crown 8vo, 6s. 
ARTHUR MORRISON 
A Now Novel by the Author of * Tales of Mean Streets” will be published by Messrs. METHUEN in September, 
entitled THE HOLE IN THE WALL, crown Svo, 6s. 
EDEN yt eagle 
A New and Lony Romance, crown 8vo, 6s., by the Author of * Children of the Mist,” “ Sons of the Morning,” &e., 
will be published shortly by Messrs. METHUEN. The title of this book is THE RIVER. 
RICHARD BAGOT 
Messrs. METHUEN have just published a Novel, A ROMAN MYSTERY, 6y RICHARD BAGOT, Author of 
“The Casting of Nets,” crown 8vo, 6s. 








Mrs. = E. MANN 
4 New Novel, crown 8v0, 6s., by the Author of * Patten Experiment,” will be published by Messrs. METHUEN 


on Soule ober 4th. The title of the look is OLIVIA’ Ss SUMMER, an / the Author is Mrs. WM. b. JANN. 

They will publish later in the season New Novels by W. E. NORRIS, JANE BARLOW, J. BLOUNDELLE- 
BURTON, R. HICHENS,“ Q,”? HAROLD BEGBIE, and other popular Authors. 
THE SEA LADY. By H. G. Weurs, Author of “ Anticipations,” | JIM TWELVES. By W. F. Suannon, Author of “The Mess 






©The Whe i of Chance,” &e. Cro wa 8vo, 6s, Deck.”” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Tn literary chain, in inventiveness, in fun and humour, it is equal to the “Pull of quaint humour, wise saws, and deep-sea philosophy.” 
best of Mr. Wells’s stories ’- -D -Morning Leade*. 
“Highly successful farce and plent, if polished satire.”—Daily Mail, “In § Jim Twelves’ Mr. Shannon has created a delightful character.” 
“It bubbles over w:th ga; ; fun and light satire.”—Star. “ Bright and lively reading throughout.”—Telegraph. —Punch, 





HOLY MATRIMONY. By DoroTHEA GerArp, Author of | JAIR THE APOSTATE. By A.G. Haues. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Lady Baby.” Crown Svo, 6s. “‘An extraordinarily vivid story.” ~—World. 
“The love stor ry which it ex shri nes is a very pretty and te pe ‘r one - , | BARBARA’ S MONEY. By ADELINE SERGEANT Author of 
lorning ader. F\ d SLINE SERGEANT, ¢£ 
“ Well written and of really absorbing interest.”—-Glasqo Hl vald, “ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” Crown &vo, 6s. 
“A thoroughly sound piece of work.’’—Daily Chronicle. rete xe ar ro 
“ Distinctly interesting.” — Atienz#um, “MISS QUILLET. 7 8. BARING-GoULD, Author of * Mehalah, 
A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST, and other Stories. 3y Sir WALTER | “Strong and humorous."—Spectator. 
Besant. Crown 8vo, 6s. és: | A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. By Mrs. Burton Harrisoy. 
“ The sign-manual of Besa nt is on every page. -Times Crown 8vo, 6s: 
“We are touched b y the charm of the stories and m¢ ac in some unexpected | 
way. '—Datly Chronicte. | WASTED FIRES. By Hume Nisper. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PAPA. By Mrs. C. N. Winrntamsoy, Author of “The Barn- | A ROMAN MYSTERY. By Ricuarp Bacor. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


stormers.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


« Distinctly good.”"—Academy. ae THE PUPPET CROWN. By Haro~p MacGrRatH. Crown 

“Full of startling adventure and sensational episodes.” —Daily Graphic. 8v0, 6s 

“The story is lightly and deftly put together."—Daily News. HONEY. By Hruen MaAtruenrs, Author of “Comin’ thro’ the 
MRS. CLYDE. By Junien Gorpon. Crown Svo, 6s. j Rye.” Gnade, te sieiuat ia : 

“ A clever picture of many phases of feminine and American life.” | THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE By Ricuarp Mansi, Author 


—Daily Expre 38. a . : 
“Full of vivacity, with many excruciatingly clever and entertaining scenes. of ‘‘ The Beetle. a rag 
Pit. | A BAYARD FROM B By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. By Weratierny CHESNEY, Author Versa.” Crown 8vo, 33. 6d 
Sinus gue paarecing anh epaeieae | CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. By Harry Lawsox, Author of 


= vm ays highly mteresting and surprising.”-——Daily Express. re 
” § 6s, 
“An ingenious, cleverly-contrived story.”—Outlook. When the seins Boils.” Crown Syo, 6 





LORD STRATHCONA: the sig of his Life. By eae | NORFOLK. By W. - Dott. Illustrated by b. C. Soulter. Pott 


Witrson. Illustrated, demy Svo, 7s. 6 | 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s, 6d. net. “The Little Guides. 
“An admirable biography, tellin s in the happiest manner the wonderful “A charming volume.”—Daily Graphic 
career of this giant of Empire.”—Blaci and Whi Se eee ; f 5s A ea 
naa I i « A welcome addition to a smart and handy series.’’—Guardian, 


“Everybody ought to read this t Souk The story is really the veritable 
romance of commerce.’’-—Countiy Life. i : ‘ 

“This story of the lifeof one of the most successful Empire-makers is an} BRITTANY. By S. BARING-GOULD. Illustrated by Miss J. 
extremely readable volume.”-—Teleqgraph. Wylic. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. The Little Guides 

WITH DELASEY “A dainty representative of ‘The Little Guides.’” Times 
> a pee T rs 1 Pee OE bs ; 
ON COMMANDO. By D, S. VAN WARMELO. With Portrait, * An excellent little guide book.”—Daily News, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. f his lif 1 | 

“A fighting Boer’s simple, straightforward meee of his life on commando...... } F i 
full of entertaining + inches”? ~Pall Mall Gazeite. THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. By Captain DoxALD STUART. 

“ An unaffected narrative of war experiences.”—Daily Express. With Map, crown 8vo, 6s. [Nert week, 


Messrs. METHUEN'S New Catalogue and Book Gazette will be sent to any address, 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


STSSSSSSSSSSOSSSS HSH HSHHHVOSOOVOOOOSD 


ROBERT BARR’S NEW BOOK. 
On AUGUST 28rx.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. 


By ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘“‘A Woman Intervenes,” &c. 
page Illustrations by Epmunp J. SULLIVAN. 








On AUGUST 28tu.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. 


By WILLIAM T. PALMER. With a Frontispiece. 


On AUGUST 28rn.—A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 
1,250 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DR. BREWER’S READER’S HANDBOOK 


of Famous Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Poems. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NO OTHER WAY. By Sir Watter Besant, 


Author of “The Orange Girl,’ &c. With 12 Full- “page Tllustrations - 
Cuar_es D. Warp. {September 24th. 


ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By Arnotp 


Bennett, Author of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” [September 11th. 


THE CONCESSION-HUNTERS. By Harotp 


BrypLoss, Author of “ A Sower of Wheat,” &e. { Septenber 4th. 


NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK: «a Story of 


Jewish Social Life. By VioLeT GUTTENBERG. [Septenbei “ISth, 


THE SACRED CRESCENTS. By WituiaMm 


Wesra.t, Author of “ With the Red Eagle,” &c. [Short!y. 


BLACK SHADOWS. By Georce Mayvitie 


Fenny, Author of ‘‘ The Cankerworm,” &c. [Shori’y. 


A GIRL CAPITALIST. By Frorence Bricnt, 





Author of “‘The Vision Splendid.” shortly. 
THE WINE OF FINVARRA, &c,. By C. L. 
Antrosvs, Author of ** Wildersmoor,”’ &c. 
DREWITT’S DREAM. By W. L. Atpry, 
Author of “‘ A Lost Soul,” &c. [Shortly 


a Pastoral. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN: By 


ALGERNON GissinG, Author of “ A Secret of the North Sea,” &c. iit 
Shortly. 
SILK AND STEEL. By H. A. Hiyksoy, 
Author of “‘ Fan Fitzgerald,” &c. Shortly. 


THE BELFORTS OF CULBEN. By Epuuxp 


MitcHELL, Author of ‘* The Temple of Death,” &c. (Shortly. 
THE HEART OF A GIRL. By Fuorence 
WarpeEN, Author of “ Joan, the Curate,” &ec. (Shortly. 


THE STORY OF LEAH. By Harry Linpsay, 


Author of “‘ Judah Pyecroft, Puritan,” &c. [Shortly. 


HERNANDO. By Owen Hatt, Author of 
“The Track of a Storm,’ &c. [Shortly. 


BRET HARTE’S LAST STORIES. 
SHORTLY.—Crown §vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CONDENSED NOVELS: New Burlesques. 


By BRET HARTE. 

An ENTIRELY NEW SERIES, containing RUPERT THE RESEMBLER; 
by A-tTu--y H-pe; THE STOLEN CIGAR CASE, by A. Co--n D--LE; GOLLY 
AND THE CHRISTIAN, OR THE MINX AND THE MANXMAN, by 
H-tt C--rze; THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN LONGBOWE, YEOMAN, 
compiled from several eminent sources; DAN’L BOREM, by E. N. W--tc--1 ; 
STORIES THREE—FOR SIMLA REASONS, A PRIVATE’S HONOUR, 
JUNGLE FOLK, by R-py--p K-pi--G; ‘‘ZUT-SKI,” by M-k-E C-R-LLIL. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE 
STORY. 


ely printed in red and black. 
by Lucius Hitcucock. 


by MARK TWAIN. Choi With 7 Illustrations 


London : 





With 15 Full- 





CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEMS 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW BOOK 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. ; 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON, Author of “Eighteenth- Century Vignet ttes,” & 
With 4 Ilustrations. rs 


DR. PHIPSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
On SEPTEMBER 11tu.—Crown vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s, 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A VIOLINIST. 


By T. L. PHIPSON, Author of ‘‘ Voice and Violin,” 


“ Famous Violini 
+ Pages iolinist: 
and Fine Violins,” &e. . 





SIR WALTER BESANT’'S “LONDON” BOOkKs, 
Demy &8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


EAST LONDON. With an Etched Frontis. 


yee by F. S. WaLker, R.E., and 55 Illustrations by Pur May, L. Pig 
ILL, and JOSEPH PENNELL. New and Cheaper Edition. [ 


LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. 
WESTMINSTER. With an Etched Frontis. 


piece by F. S. Waker, R.E., and 150 Illustrations by Wmutam Patiry 
and others. ; 


SOUTH LONDON. With an Etched Frontis- 


piece by F. S. Wa.ker, R.E., and 118 Illustrations, 





MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW HISTORY, 
SHORTLY.—2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of ‘‘A History of Our Own Times,” &e. 








SHORTLY.-—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


BAR, STAGE, AND PLATFORM ; 


Autobiographic Memories. 
By HERMAN MERIVALE. With a Portrait. 
NEW BOOK BY “THE AMATEUR CASUAL,” 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRISONER IN THE DOCK. 


My Four Years’ Daily Experiences in the London Police Courts, 
By JAMES GREENWOOD (‘The Amatenr Casual”), 


CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


AN EXILED SCOT. By Il. A. Bryoey. 


Frontispiece by J. S. Crompton, R.I. 


MONONIA: A LOVE STORY OF ‘* FORTY-EIGHT.” 


By Justin McCarruy. 
by L. T. MEADE. 


A STUMBLE BY THE WAY. 
THE LONE STAR RUSH. By Epucunp Mitcue.t. 


With 8 Illustrations by Norman H. Harpy. 


Vith a 


THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY BLACHLAND. By 
BERTRAM MITFORD. 
THE CHURCH OF HUMANITY. By D. Cunistrs 


Murray. 


IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. By Bertrua Tomas. 
DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Waurer R. D. Fores. 
THE MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY. By Fences Heme. 
A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By Fiorexce Warpey, 
THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. By Ennesr A. VIzeren.y. 
A RED BRIDAL. By Wi.iiam Westat. 

A FORBIDDEN NAME. By Frep. Wutsuaw. 

THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. I. Sie. 


Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








London : 


Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited), at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
(Limited), at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy 


and Published by Jonn Baker for the ‘ Beperason” 
, Strand, in the Co yuunty of Middlesex, Saturday, August 23rd, 1902 











